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The light, 
smooth scotch 
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Usher’S 


extra V' QUALITY 



81-ended scotch WHISHV 

' O'CE SCOTCH WI-l$KlbSI 



Andrew Usher in 1853 was the 
First in the Art of Blending Scotch 
Whisky. Usher’s still brings you the 
Scotch Whisky supreme— expertly 
blended for lightness and smooth- 
ness. Try it yourself and find out ex- 
actly why “Green Stripe” has been a 
favorite for over a century. 
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On Ltii; day your co-workers bid you 
farewell, will you smile back with 
confidence in your future — or frown 
in doubt? The answer may depend 
on what you do jiotv. 

If you think that retirement is “too 
far away to worry about," or that 
“things will take care of themselves,” 
you may be in for a sad surprise. On 
the other hand, thnjush one of New 
York Tdfe’s retirement income pt)li- 
cies, you can give your family imme- 
diate insurance protection and guar- 
antee yourself a monthly retirement 
income as long as you live. 


Ask your New York Life Agent for 
all the facts. You’ll find that through 
his intensive training and his experi- 
ence as a full-time Nylic representa- 
tive he is well qualified to advise you. 
lie can help you analyze vour retire- 
ment needs, then show you specific 
policies to helj) fulfill them — and at a 
cost within your current budget. Call 
him at the New York Life office near- 
est you — before you grow even one 
day closer to retirement. Or, for more 
information about New ^'ork Life’s 
many modern retirement income 
policies, use the coupon at the right. 


New York IJfc Insurance Company 
Dept. SP-1, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 
I would like more information about 
your 3'etireinent income policies. 

I (am) (am not) a New York Life 
policyowner now. 

*r!r 

ADDRESS 

r-jTS' --/ONE 

COUNTV S r.\ 11. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


The New York Life Agent in Yonr Community is a Good Man to Know 


LIFE INSUR.ANCE 


GROUP INSURANCE 


ANNUITIES 


HF.ALTIl INSURANCE 


PENSION PLANS 






Moonstruck? 


By sports cars? 

Wake up and live. 

Go see your hometown BMC 
dealer for the down-to-earth 
facts on all sports cars. 
Compare! 

Compare BMC warranties and 
parts and service facilities with 
all other makers. 

Compare prices, models, colors, 
power and performance 
as most sports car experts 
already have. See for yourself 
why there are more BMC sports 
cars on the road than those 
of all other makers combined. 
Then sell yourself 
with a test drive. 

You’ll be sold for keeps! 

Day and night. 

Night and day. 




MG MIDGET/MGA1600 Mk. II/AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 Mk. Il/SPRITE 


Qolng abroad? Hava a BMC car matt you on arrival. Write for details. 

Produols of Th« British Motor Corporation, Ltd., makers of MQ, Austin Healey. Sprite, Morris and Austin oars 
Represented In the United States by Hambro Automotive Corporation, 27 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y 
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Next week 

The 1962 indoor track season 
will be the biggest ever. In col- 
or. the split-second world of 
baton passers, and from Los 
Angeles Tex Maule’s report on 
the year’s first important meet. 

Rex Lardncr goes to a hound 
trial in Mississippi to lend an 
car as they babble and they 
bay on the trail of their quarry 
— a sound that hunters believe 
is preilicr than grand opera. 


Chainpionshipswimmers brush 
tins like goldfish in the brand- 
new pool at the University of 
Indiana. A rlic W, Schardi takes 
a look at husky, young Chet 
Jastremski, the best of them all. 
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Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Medicated Lather 



The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather— extra-rich! It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. I^ets you shave clean, cool and 
close— icit/iout irritation. 


And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated - gives you far more lather per can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF | 


Ordinary lathers can’t 
hold up pencil, often let 
whiskers droop, too. So 
your razor snags and 
scrapes— irritates skin. 


Creamy, rich Noxzema 
holds up your whiskers 
as it does this pencil. 
You shave clean and 
close without irritation. 


Niixzeinii'^ 

uOXZRFllii 
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PRO BASKETBALL 
SCHEDULE 


NBA games through February 10 


JANUARY 18 

Chicago Packers vs. Syracuse Nation- 
a/s, Philadelphia Warriors vs, Cincinnati 
Royals in Philadelphia. 

JANUARY 19 

Detroit Pistons vs. Philadelphia War- 
riors, Boston Celtics vs. Syracuse Na- 
tionals in Boston. 

New York Knickerbockers in Los An- 
geles. 

St. Louis Hawks in Chicago. 

JANUARY 20 

Detroit Pistons in Philadelphia (NBC- 
TV). 

Boston Celtics in Syracuse. 

Chicago Packers in St. Louis. 

Los Angeles Lakers in Cincinnati. 

JANUARY 21 

Detroit Pistons in Bo.ston. 

Los Angeles Lakers in Chicago. 

New York Knickerbockers in St. Louis. 
Philadelphia Warriors vs. Syracuse Na- 
tionals in Utica, N.Y. 

JANUARY 22 

Detroit Pistons vs. Cincinnati Royals 
in Dayton. 

JANUARY 23 

Boston Celtics vs. Los Angeles Lakers, 
New York Knickerbockers vs. Chicago 
Packers in New York. 

Syracuse Nationals in St. Louis. 

JANUARY 24 

Chicago Packers vs. i’hiladolphia War- 
riors. Boston Celtics vs. St. Louis Hawks 
in Boston. 

Cincinnati Royals in Los Angeles. 
Syracuse Nationals in Detroit. 

JANUARY 25 

Detroit Pistons vs. Syracuse Nationals, 
Chicago Packers vs. New York Knicker- 
bockers in Chicago. 

JANUARY 26 

Boston Celtics in New York. 

Cincinnati Royals in Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia Warriors vs. St. Louis 
Hawks in Hershey. Pa. 

JANUARY 27 

Syracuse Nationals in Chicago (NBC- 
TV). 

Boston Celtics in Philadelphia. 

New York Knickerbockers in Detroit. 

JANUARY 28 

Chicago Packers in Los Angeles. 

Detroit Pistons in St. Louis. 

Philadelphia Warriors in Boston. 
Syracuse Nationals in Cincinnati. 

i'onlinaecl 
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JACK DANIEL’S SEVEREST CRITIC is our whiskey 
taster who makes sure our whiskey is gentled to the 
proper sippin’ smoothness. 


This gentleman’s word is law at Jack 
Daniel’s small distillery. He castes our 
whiskey just as it comes from the room- 
high Charcoal Mellowing vacs. And if 
he should say “no,” the whole batch 
would be rejected, and the charcoal 
replaced for the next run. You see, we’re 
not taking any chances on changing the 
quality of Jack Daniel’s. One sip, 
we believe, will cell you why. 



TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP, 384), TENN. 


Mi 



BASKETBALL ,,mii,iiu-il 



THIS YEAR 


iANUARY 30 

Chicago Packers in Los Angeles. 
Cincinnati Royals in St. Louis. 
Philadelphia Warriors in New York. 

JANUARY 31 

Poston Celtics in Chicago. 

I os Angeles Lakers in Detroit. 

New York Knickerbockers in Syracuse. 

FEBRUARY 1 

Boston Celtics vs. Los Angeles Lakers 
in College Park. Md. 

Cincinnati Royals in Philadelphia. 

FEBRUARY 2 

Detroit Pistons in Chicago. 

New York Knickerbockers vs. Philadel- 
phia Warriors, Boston Celtics vs. Cin- 
cinnati Royals in Boston. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. St. Louis Hawks 
in Utica, N.Y. 

FEBRUARY 3 

Cincinnati Royals in New York (NBC- 
TV). 

Chicago Packers vs, Detroit Pistons, St. 
Louis Hawks vs. Los Angeles Lakers in 
St. Louis. 

Philadelphia Warriors in Syracuse. 


SKI COLORADO 

Enjoy the unmatched thrill of swinging down 
the broad slopes of Colorado’s world-famed Rockies, 
your skis singing as they swish through fresh 
unbroken powder. 


FEBRUARY 4 

Los Angeles Laikcrs in Chicago. 

New York Knickerbockers in Boston. 
St. Louis Hawks in Detroit. 

Syracuse Nationals in Philadelphia. 

FEBRUARY 5 

Boston Celtics in Chicago. 

Cincinnati Royals vs. Los Angeles Lakers 
in Morganlow-n, W. Va. 


The invigorating fun of skiing in Colorado’s crisp, 
dry climate under brilliant blue skies can be yours no 
matter what your ability. Colorado areas (over 35 
of them with a total of more than 60 first-class lifts) 
offer an unlimited variety of runs — from gentle 
novice to skill-testing expert. 


FEBRUARY 6 

Boston Celtics in St. Louis. 

Chicago Packers vs. Syracuse Nationals. 
New York Knickerbockers vs. Los An- 
geles Lakers in New York. 

Detroit Pistons in Cincinnati. 

FEBRUARY 7 

Cincinnati Royals in Detroit. 


You can choose from a wide selection of fine 
accommodations in every price range — and many 
areas and lodges offer attractive all-expense package 
plans for both individuals and families. 

Make this your year to discover the incomparable 
fun and enjoyment of a Colorado ski vacation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
Room 363, Capitol Building, Denver 7, Colorado 



Detailed information on I 

all Colorado ski areas i 

and lodges (including j 

prices), transportation, * 

and on winter 
sports events. 


This one coupon brings full information 
Colorado’s skiing. 

Nome 


Addrt,i_ 



iJ_. 
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FEBRUARY B 

Los Angeles Uikers vs. Cincinnati Roy- 
als in Dayton. 

Philadelphia Warrior.s vs. New York 
Knickerbockers, Syracuse Nationals vs. 
Boston Celtics in Syracuse. 

FEBRUARY 9 

Philadelphia Warriors in Boston. 
Syracuse Nationals in New York. 

FEBRUARY 10 

St, Louis Hawks in Cincinnati (NBC- 
TV). 

Chicago Packers vs. New York Knicker- 
bockers. Philadelphia Warriors vs. Bos- 
ton Celtics in Philadelphia. end 
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YESTERDAY 


Waiting for 
the 

‘Robt. E. Lee’ 


The 1870 meeting between two 
mighty Mississippi steamboats 
was the climax of a splendid era 

by JOHN DURANT 

I n the summer of I870 a race was sched- 
uled between the Robt. E. Lee and 
the Natchez — the fastest steamboats on 
t^c Mississippi River. Interest in the race 
was so great that large sums of money 
were bet all over the country and as far 
away as England and F'rance. The race, 
however, was more than a contest to de- 
cide which of these two swift boats would 
become champion of the river. 

Captain Thomas P. Leathers, master 
of the Natchez, and Captain John W. 
Cannon, master of the Lee, had been ri- 
vals on the river long before the start of 
the Civil War. During the war Captain 
Cannon had sided with the North; Cap- 
tain Leathers had fought with the Rebels 
and hated all things northern. He espe- 
cially hated the fact that Cannon, a Un- 
ion man, had named his boat the Robt. 
E. Lee. The race, in the minds of many, 
was to be a postwar battle between the 
North and the South. 

On race day, June .30, 1 870, cities and 
towns all along the Mississippi declared 
holidays. Special wires were installed 
along the course — New Orleans to St. 
Louis — to flash reports by telegraph and 
cable to the world. At New Orleans more 
than 1 0.000 people jammed the Upper 
Wharf to view the start. 

Shortly before 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon the Lee eased into the stream and 
headed upriver for St, Louis, about 1 ,200 
miles away. Less than five minutes later 
the Natchez started upriver. 

Cannon had stripped his boat of all 
extra rigging and dunnage, refused to 
carry freight and took on a select group 
of only 75 passengers. He had made ar- 
rangements at various points upriver to 
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THE 


J^^mtairr! 


Choose your action — from a 3-mile dowiiliill da.sh tn a .<:hnrt schuss on the beginners’ 
hill. Over 20 miles of open slopes and trails. Lifts total nearly 3,500 vertical feet. 

Ski at low elevation on finest powder snow 
at Whitefish in the Montana 
Rockies — just west of Glacier National Park 




. . . three-time site of U.S. National C'hampionships 
and liost to 1962 National Junior Clumipionsliips 
• Ski fun aplenty on 23 great runs in the finest, most 
plentiful powder snow throughout the season in the 
West. Immediate “acclimation” at 7,000 ft. altitude, 
mild 22° average temperature • W’estern hospitality 
in Alpine atmosphere • Comfortable Lodge, Chalet 
or in-town lodging • Superb food • Bierstube, cock- 
tail lounge • Karl Iliuderman Ski School • Special 
“Ski t'un Weeks” package rates as low as §98.68 

per IHTMII plus rail fare 


High-capacity lifts — including 6,800 ft. double chairlift — 
handle over 1,200 skiers per hour. 


Go great — fast, direct to Whitefish — on Great Northerns 
incomparable Empire Builder or ^^■cstcrn Star 


For free folder, write: Kent Van Wyck, Pas.sengcr Traffic Manager, Dept. SK-5, 
Croat Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. OR Ed Schenck, Dept. B-5, The Big 
Mountain, Whitefish, Moiitana 
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Here’s ihe most revolutionary new boat in 25 years — The Sunslcd 17'. A new 
low in silhouettes, new high in thrills. Sensational Iriplc-V hull design. Patio 
cockpit for extra sun/fun space. “Gold Cup” ride — quiet, smooth as silk. 
Maneuvers sharp as a razor, dry as a bone. And underneath it all, Century’s 
planked African mahogany strength and beauty. Whatever you’re looking for 
in a 'boat — seaworthiness, luxury or Ion* SUnSiOCl bV 

gevity — you'll find it in the Century fleet* ^ " 

where craftsmanship is our code. Write to 

Dept. S 115 for our complete catalogue. ( TO^CS^ CJD 'Ctrifi rT^^^ 


‘Robf. E. Lee’ 

refuel from coal barges while under way. 
Captain Leathers, however, recklessly 
carried freight and passengers to capacity 
and planned to stop for fuel. 

The two boats were close together for 
several miles, but gradually the Lee be- 
gan to widen the distance, and at mid- 
night off Baton Rouge the Natchez was 
nine miles behind. Above Vicksburg late 
the next afternoon a fast packet with 
100 cords of pine knots on board sped 
upstream, waiting to be overtaken by the 
Lee. When the Lee reached her the two 
boats were lashed together and while the 
fuel was transferred their engines ran as 
one. (This maneuver, long planned by 
Captain Cannon, caused many bettors 
later to scream foul.) 

The Lee reached Memphis at 11:04 
that night, followed an hour and three 
minutes later by the Natchez. The boats 
stayed in sight of each other almost the 
whole course except where river bends 
hid the view. On July 3, when the [^ee 
reached Cairo, 111. shortly after 6 p.m., 
she was credited with a new record of 
three days and one hour for the run from 
New Orleans. The Natchez was then an 
hour and 10 minutes behind. 

Between Cairo and St. Louis (some 1 2 
hours of running time if ail went well) 
lay dangerous shoal waters. Above Cai- 
ro, Captain Cannon took on two pilots 
who knew every inch of the river from 
there to St. Louis. The Lee slowed down 
and felt her way around the shoals. 

When the Natchez came into the shoal 
waters, she, too, was forced to slow 
down. A thick fog soon enveloped her 
and Captain Leathers had to tie up at a 
bank and wait it out. For more than live 
hours his boat sat still. 

At 1 1 ;33 on the niorning of July 4 the 
Lee steamed across the finish line at St. 
Louis, exactly three days, IS hours and 
13 minutes after leaving New Orleans. 
She had shaved more than five hours off 
the best previous lime. 

Thai evening at 6 o'clock the Natchez 
crossed the line. She was by no means 
disgraced, however. Her supporters were 
quick to point out that if she had not 
stopped for fuel and the fog she would 
have equaled or even bettered the Lee's 
time. Maybe so, but they paid off on the 
Lee, and by the millions. 

The race was the last splendid gesture 
of a dying era. A few years later the rail- 
roads controlled Mississippi River com- 
merce, and the steamboat vanished for- 
ever. ENO 
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WHEN YOU’RE STALLED OR STRANDED-and need extra 
light and safety, just ignite this handy warning flare. Each flare lasts 
25 minutes— burns yellow like your fog lights. It’s completely safe. 
Fits any glove compartment. For a package of two flares, free from 
Nationwide, just send us the coupon below, indicating when your pres- 
ent car insurance expires. You'll receive your flares by return mail. 


Nationwide insurance, the choice of over 2^/t mil- 
lion careful drivers, provides these emergency 
flares to help make our highways saferforall of us. 



Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 

246 North High St., Dept. M, Columbus 16, Ohio 

Please send me my free package of 2 Emergency Highway Flares. 

NAME 


ADDRESS-. 
CITY 


DATE MY PRESENT CAR INSURANCE EXPIRES:. 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company • home office: Columbus, Ohio 



brains or brawn? 


We need all the bruins we can train for 
survival in this atomic age. But brains 
alone aren't enough. Wc need both brains 
ami brawn to see us through the critical 
years ahead. 

Our children's physical litness has 
slipped alarmingly and no wonder, when 
you consider this fact: less thun one per- 
cent of the average American vouth's time 
is spent on physical eiliication. 

Now. before it's too late, physical 
education — vigorous daily activity that 


produces stamina, strength and endur- 
ance — must be made a regular part of 
every child's schooling, on a par with 
mental education. 

The President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness has developed a basic exercise 
program that can put a stop to the de- 
cline in our youngsters' physical abilities. 

Is your child's school using it? If not, 
act at your next PTA meeting. 

Insist on its adoption. Educators will 
respond to your interest. 



Published as, a public service in cooper- 
ation with The Advertising Council and 
The President's Council on Youth Fitness. 




POINT OF 
FACT 

An NHL quiz to excite the memory 
and increase the knowledge of the 
casual fan and the armchair expert 


? WIk’h and where n'£75 the National Hockey 
League organized? 

• On Nov. 22, 1917, at Montreal. Five teams 
were charter members; two from Montreal 
(the Canadiens and the Wanderers) and one 
each from Onawa. Quebec and Toronto. 
Quebec, however, did not play during that 
(irst season. 


? The Montreal Canadiens won their fourth 
consecutive NHL championship last season. 
Has any other team n on that many league 
lilies in a row? 

* Yes. The Octroil Red Wings were NHL 
champions seven .straight years (1949-55). 
The Canadiens liad another four-year streak 
between 1944 and 1947. These two teams 
have dominated the N H L, with 1 2champion- 
ships apiece in the 44-ycar history of the 
league. 


? IVhar team holds the record for consecu- 
tive undefeated games? 

• TlieBostonBruinsplayed 23 games without 
a loss during the 1941 season. Included in this 
streak were 1 5 victories and eight ties. 


? Only Jive players have scored more than 
300 goals in the .NHL. Who arc they? 

• Maurice Richard leads with 544, followed 
by Gordie Howe (469 at the end of last sea- 

conlimieJ 
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THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 



'^‘Better nudge, him. We close in 5 minutes.’' 

A&F's informality and sportsman-to-sportsman friendliness have 
made it something of an oasis. That’s why a short visit often 
runs on into hours of enjoyment. Stop in soon yourself! 



A&F DeLitxe Rope Ham- 
mock. Handmade of strong in- 
terwoven cotton rope. Hardwood 
stretchers. Overall length 12*/s 
feet. Large. 80"x50" wide. 29.50 
E.vlra large. 80 ''.t56". . . 37.50 



A&F Three-Rttltlc Bur. Tlie 
convenience «)f a home liar wlien 
traveling. Holds three liottles, 
six 5-nz. glasses, opener, shot 
glass. Handsome Fabrikoid case. 

20.00 

Two-Bottle Bar with 4 glasses, 
Fabrikoid case 16.30 



So/rtri-’ Wuditip Vest. With 8 
roomy pockets for tackle, expan- 
sion rear pocket. Waterproof de- 
taciiahle nylon creel. Sand. 22.50 
Jf'omeris version. 10 to 20. 19.95 


Men's Continental Moccasin. 
Hand-sewn cashmere calf. Leath- 
er-lined, with leaiher soles and 
heels. Smart European styling. 
Char, brown or black. . . 25.00 


Order by mail or phone 

Abercroivibie & Fitch 

9 NORTH WABASH — CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 5ARASOT.A PAL.M BEACH SAN FRANCISCO 



WISCONSIN 


46si{i 

HILIS 

(including 5 we call mountains) 

Bunny slopes, intermediote hills, long 
steep runs ! Come for a day, a week- 
end — or ski the whole stote on a full- 
blown winter vacation. Over $100,000 
of additional snow-making systems in- 
stalled this year I Many fine eating 
places and a variety of accommoda- 
tions — hotel, motels, lodges, resorts — 
located at or near the skiing areas. 

Write for free ski hill directory, 
32-page color brochure and Wisconsin 
road map. 

Wisconsin Conservation Department 

Room 6, Box 450, Madison 1,Wis. 



SHOULD YOU MAKE THIS LOVELY UND THE FIRST 
OR LAST STOP OF YOUR TRIP THROUGH EUROPE? 


In Ireland, you may tread the halls of history, yet live in a modern hotel. 
Picnic in a rustic glen or dine elegantly at a great restaurant. Buy tweeds 
from the weaver who made them or haute couture at a sleek and urbane 
salon. See theatre unmatched anywhere. Start your trip or end it in 
Ireland — either way you’ll love it. 


Would you like a FREE “doodling” map 
of Ireland and our colourful "Ireland 
for Holidays” booklet? Just mail this 
coupon. ])lease. 


ir 


135 So. U SiMt 51,. CVcijo. r«l- AK 3-3T73 j 
^ » (In Vti York: 33 t. SOlk St., H. Y. JS; I 

|l^ I g In Montreal: !100 Sranrncr^ St ) | 

j TOURIST OFFICE | 


ffreland 

Where the living is high, 
and only the prices are low! 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


I CITY STATE | 

L — _____ ___ SFJ-22 I 


The best route to Ireland is right through your Travel Agent 


POINT OF FACT lonlinued 

son), Ted Lindsay (365 at the end of last sea- 
son), Nels Stewart (324) and Bernie Geof- 
frion (304 at the end of last season). 


? The Hurl Afemoriul Trophy, whichisawanl- 
eel to the league's most vulutible player, trfl.v 
woii hy Bernie Geojfrion last year. Has any 
player won /he awanl iwo seasons in a row? 

• Gordie Howe of Detroit won the award a 
record five limes (1952, 1953. 1957, 1958 and 
1960); F-ddie Shore of Boston won in 1935 
and 1936, as well as in 1933 and 1938; Howie 
Morenz of the Canadiens won in 1928, 1931 
and 1932. 


? Gordie Howe also won the .4n Ross Trophy 
as the league's leading scorer a record Jive 
times (1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1957). 
How many limes did Maurice Richard win 
the scoring tillc? 

• None. He finished second five times — 1 945 
(the year he scored a record 50 goals), 1947 
(missed by one point ), 1951, 1954 and 1955 
(Scored a personal high of 74 points but lost 
to teammate GeofTrion by a point when he 
was suspended from the last three games of 
the season). I ie also came in third two limes 
(1953 and 1956) and fourth in 1950. 


? Jdctptes Pla/ne of the Canadiens won the 
Vezina Trophy— awarded to the league's best 
goalie— fire consecutive seasons (1956 60). 
Hus ail} other goalie won the award more 
times than Plante? 

• Bill Duriian. an earlier Canadicn goalie, 
won four straight years (1944 47) and then 
again in 1949 and 1950. Tiny Thompson of 
Boston is the only other goalie to win the 
award more than three times (1930, 1933, 
1936 and 1938). 


? IVhal goalie holdi the record for the most 
shutouts in one season? 

• George Hainsworih of the Montreal 
Canadiens was unscored upon in 22 of 44 
games in the 1928 season. He also holds the 
record for most career shutouts (94 in lOi/i 
seasons). 


? What player has led the league in penalty 
minutes the most limes? 

• Red Horner of the Toronto Maple Leafs 
is the incontestable leader, having led the 
league for eight straight seasons (1933-40). 

— Herm.an Weiskopf 
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SCORECARD 


NEW BROOM 

The new and perhaps even pernianent 
manager of Sonny Liston, the wistful 
hcavyw'cight challenger, is a 41 -year-old 
sports concessionaire, married and the 
father of six children, w-ho has never had 
anything to do with boxing before— all 
of which sounds like eminent respecta- 
bility, a commodity Liston needs a lot of. 

The new man is Jack Nilon. a sharp- 
featured, sharp-dressed, successful busi- 
nessman who operates the concessions 
at such events as the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game. He is an acquaintance of 
Father Edward Murphy, the priest re- 
tained to aid in Liston's rehabilitation 
from his criminal past. 

Quick to deny any knowledge of prize- 
lighting. Nilon explained that Liston 
"doesn't need a light manager, he needs 
a business manager." There will, he said, 
"be a certified accountant to handle the 
money,’’ quite as if that would prevent, 
behind his back, a postfight division of 
funds with representatives of Blinky 
Palermo, now at large on SIOO.OOO bail 
while appealing his federal conviction 
as a conspirator. 

In the mind of Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson there is little ques- 
tion that he must beat Liston if the world 
is to be convinced that Patterson is a 
worthy champion. And Liston's name, 
for all the coy secrecy about it. is the 
name Patterson whispered to President 
John F. Kennedy at their White House 
meeting last week, when the President 
asked him who his next opponent would 
be. He has said as much to others. 

Well. Floyd may have to fight his 
manager, Cus D'Amato, first. The in- 
domitable D'Amato is by no means con- 
vinced that Nilon's appearance on the 
scene has thereby dispersed the shady 
elements in Liston’s old managerial ret- 
inue. He wants no part of a Liston fight 
until he is so convinced. There has to 
be a showdown between Patterson and 
D'Amato soon, and it mi{.ht be worth 
SlOO ringside to sit in on it. Until now, 
and despite serious differences. Patter- 
son has remained completely loyal to 
D'Amato in such matters. If he doesn't 


go along with D'Amato in this one, he 
may, like Liston, have to find himself 
a new manager. 

TARRED HEELS 

The only state other than New York to 
prosecute in the basketball scandals of 
1961 is North Carolina. Last week that 
stale added new names and new games to 
the black basketball market list. Gov- 
ernor Terry Sanford, an old basketball 
fan, arranged for the testimony of Don 
Gallagher, a former North Carolina 
State star and now Second Lieutenant 
Gallagher. 15th Infantry, Berlin. Two 
years ago he w'on his school’s Senior 
Merit aw-ard from the Atlantic Coast 
Conference for excellence in academics 
and athletics. 

Flown to the U.S., Gallagher ap- 
peared before the Wake County grand 
jury and out of his testimony and other 
evidence 10 gamblers were indicted. 
Gallagher, it turned out, had received 
S5.500 for fixing six games. 

New York authorities uncovered the 
basketball scandals and, with North 
Carolina, may be most infiuential in dis- 
couraging a recurrence. To fix or attempt 
to fix until recently was a mere misde- 
meanor in New York. Now it is a felony, 
with proportionately greater penalties. 
In North Carolina it is also a felony. It 
should be a felony everywhere, 

YOUNG TURK FOR TENNIS 

For some 30 years the tennis Old Guard 
in the East has dominated the Eastern 
Lawn Tennis Association, each retiring 
administration carefully grooming a suc- 
cessor so that a continuity of conserva- 
tism might be preserved. Attempts to 
overthrow the regime have always failed 
— until last weekend. 

Clifford S, Sutter, an advertising ex- 
ecutive with fresh, progressive ideas 
about tennis, squeaked through in the 
final set of the ELTA’s annual meeting 
to defeat (5.700 votes to 5,025) Donald 
O. Hobart, who had held the post for 
two years. Sutter carried with him his 
running mate, Daniel S. Johnson, as sec- 
retary. Alastair B. Martin, who had lined 


up inany proxy voles for Sutter, was 
elected chairman of the new nominating 
committee. 

Tennis players were pleased by the 
election, for Sutter is himself a player, 
and a fine one. He was ranked third na- 
tionally in 19.32 and last August, with 
his brother Ernest, won the National 
Senior Doubles. It is a novelty to have a 
player in command of ELTA policy. 

Up to now Sutter has expressed no 
strong views, one way or the other, on 
the subject of erasing the fake chalk line 
that separates professional from ama- 
teur tennis. But he will have to face up 
to it sooner or later and one might hope 
that his view will be more in the direction 
of progress than that of his predecessors. 

BOOKIES OF THE WORLD. . . i 

Bookmakers comprise a proud fraterni- 
ty except where honest cops make them 
furtive. In many countries where off- 
course betting on the horses is legal the 
bookies are known as turf accountants, 
and in dress and manner they live up to 
the decorous implication of the name. 
They tend to a gentlemanly portliness, 
conservative dress and the soft accents 


of urbanity, the way big-time bankers 
used to act before they took to advertis- 
ing on television. Now. just as the bank- 
er's "image" has been destroyed, the 
bookmaker’s is likely to be. In South 
Africa the bums have gone on strike, 
leaving thousands indestitute, 

Their beef is against a new law re- 
quiring them to turn over 12% of their 
total handle to the racetracks, whereas 
in the past their organization, known 
gracefully as VVitwatersrand Tatiersall, 
has simply paid the tracks a fixed sum 
of £25,000 for information on entered 

ctmlinited 
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Invest in YOUR OWN south sea 

ISLAND 

“HIDEAWAY” 

on the most 
Beautiful Island 
under the 
Warm 

Bahama Sun! 



Bahama 
Island 

OCEANVIEW HOMESITES 

Here on ihe jewcl-likc island of hlcuihera, 
where lush green hills and pink sand 
beaches slope gently to a sun-warmed 
sea, you can have your own ocean-yic'-v 
homesile ... for vacations, for tax-free 
TcU'rcvc\zni...for fuish/y iomd i/ircsmien/, 
too! Near stores, yacht club, harbour. 

80 by 120 ft. lots, $1,195 Full Price 
ns DOWN, ^15 PER MONTH 

(£vtry lot overlooks the sun-wermed Iropie sea) 

I MAIL COUPON fOR DETAILS 1 

ELEUTHERA ISLAND SHORES ' ' ' 

P.O. Bo> «476, Dept. 62 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


Please send free detailed full-color brochure 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


I itn Commodities 
it is 

' CLAYTON 
j COMMODITY 
! SERVICE 

j all the way! 

( If you are interested in 
profitable recommendations 
on trading opportunities, 
write for brochures on; 

T. THE BARGAIN HUNTER 
WAGON TRAIN PROGRAM 
■ SPECIAL SITUATIONS 

( PROSPECTOR TRADER 
SERVICE 

COUNSELLED ACCOUNTS 
ALPINE SERVICE 
CAPITAL GAINS 
"Somewhere fhere is a chonge 
develop/ng fhof con 
moke you richi" 

c: c) X IN IC.IO rr^ 

7 N. BRENTWOOD . CLAYTON 5, MISSOURI 
VOLUNTEER 3-3600 


SCORECARD cn/iliniieJ 

horsc-S and jockeys. The picketing book- 
ies protest that the new dispensation will 
co.si them £'60,000. The}' are oppo.scd to 
this and so, of course, niiist their cus- 
tomers be, since inevitably the tax will 
come out of the bettors. 

Our sympathy is with the bookmakers 
and their clients, but in common decen- 
cy and common sense our instincts say 
that a strike, which may well drive hon- 
est men to solvency, is no solution to 
the problem, especially from ihe staml- 
poinl of the licit bookie himself. He is 
in danger of losing his cachet of respect- 
ability and conservatism, an incalcula- 
ble but clearly priceless vigorish, and of 
picking up an aura that might remind 
one of Jimmy Hoffa. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Bobby Mitchell, traded from the Cleve- 
land Browns to the Washington Red- 
skins of the National Football League, 
will be one of the biggest moneymakers 
in the league. In addition to his sal- 
ary Mitchell has a five-year contract 
as public relations man for Pepsi-C'ola 
and will gel a radio announcer’s Job on 
a Washington .station. 

• Wayne Hardin. Navy's football coach, 
believes that the National Conference, 
lirst suggested in 1959, may become a re- 
ality this fall. Teams proposed are Notre 
Dame, Army, Navy, Pittsburgh, Penn 
State, Syracuse. UCLA. USC, Stanford, 
Washington and Washington State. 

• The Chicago Bears of the National 
Football League grossed more money 
(SI. 223, 233) from paid admissions in 
seven home appearances than baseball's 
Chicago Cubs were able to gross in 66 
home days ($1,058,433). 

• 7‘heNew York Yankees, whomovetheir 
spring training camp from St. Petersburg 
to Fort Lauderdale this .season, already 
have sold 375 season tickets (covering 
I 5 exhibition games) at S45 each. 

ACTUALLY, IT’S A HELLUVA THING 

As every college man knows, the worst 
bunch of cubes on campus are the inde- 
pendents. They don’t gel into fraternities. 
Frankly, they just don't fit in — black, 
lealher-solcd shoes and tho.se incredible 
lies. Or, worse yet, they don’t waul to get 
in. All this nonsense about eating lunch 
with Vietnamese transfer students. It’s 
hard to understand, and they think it 
proves something. God knows what. 

Anyvvay, the worst thing happened at 
the University of Nevada recently. The 


independents won the intramural ath- 
letic trophy, "tverybody was shocked 
that they won," said Dr. Art Brolcn, 
chairman of the university's phys cd de- 
partment. 

Actually, it wasn't so much them win- 
ning as how to give them the trophy. 
Obviously they couldn't go to the inter- 
fraternity dinner, which is where the 
trophy is usually given out. Dr. Broten 
linally gave it to them at some sports 
writers' meeting. 

Actually, when you look at it, it’s 
probably not too bad that they got it this 
one time. But the thing now is. how on 
earth to get it back? "The independents 
have 500 students they can draw from.” 
says Broten, "whereas each fraternity 
only has a few." That sounds bad, but as 
Dr, Broten says. “There's really no worry 
because the independents are Just that. 
They don't need the prestige and won't 
light as hard as the fraternities." 

DOGS AND OTHER HEROES 

In the early days of the world, accord- 
ing to the Penobscot Indians, a great war- 
rior named Long Hair asked the animals 
if one of them would be willing to live 
with mankind. All except the dog hur- 
ried away, In gratitude. Long Hair ar- 
ranged it so that ever afterward all ani- 
mals should run whenever dogs barked. 

Some Indian tribes of the Pacilic 
Northwest believed men and dogs were 
closely related. T'hey thought that dogs 
originally had been intended to be peo- 
ple. but were so quick and so smart that 
another great warrior named Raven 
took them by the neck and pushed them 
down. "Have four leg-s," said Raven 
curtly, and thus dogs became dogs. The 
myth of a California tribe relates that 
when the creator was at work creating 
the world, he took his dog with him. 
Nothing Was ever said about him having 
created the dog, He already had one. 

In God Hud a Do}; (Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. $9). Maria Leach notes that in 
the folklore of primitive peoples there 
are some 76 such gods who are accom- 
panied by their dogs, but almost no talcs 
about how the dogs were created. This 
544 page miscellany of dog lore touches 
on such matters as the dog star, the dog 
days and dogs during eclipses (they were 
whipped in all tribes so their howls would 
prevent the sun from destroying the 
moon), and the legends range from an- 
cient Egypt to C’arbondalc, Illinois. 

In CarLvondalc in I94X a man had a 
coon dog so smart that when he showed 
the dog a hoard the size he wanted to 
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stretch a coonskin on, the dog would 
dash into the woods and come back with 
the right size coon. One day the man's 
wife set an ironing board out in the 
.backyard and the dog was gone for two 
years. The same story is told in Missis- 
sippi and New Mexico, where it is said 
the dog never did come back. 

CULT OF CORN 

The Russian newspaper .S'</i',v^w/7,v has 
just reprinted from Si'oars Illustratfd 
(Nov. 27, 1961 ) that ntcmorablc picture 
of Pete Dawkins, the former West Point 
All-America footballer now at Oxford, 
engaged in throttling a Rugby oppo- 
nent, As w'e explained at the time, Pete 
.lost his hitherto well-controlled temper 
in the heat of a rough game, and no 
one, least of all the British, seemed to 
resent it. Rather, they seemed amused 
by it and explained it by saying that 
-Daw'kins, having proved himself a Hne 
Rugger player, was now proving him- 
self a human being. 

Soyxporrs did not take this view. Un- 
der the headline, smart guy [mwktns 
LOST' HIS riiMiM;R. it commented: 

•'It is not diflicull to understand the 
‘enthusiasm of SaoRis IcLUSTRATto's 
^editors for this picture because Dawkins 
is acting exactly in the spirit with which 
they are trying to inculcate American 
youth by extolling the cult of force." 

Oh, boy! 

BROWN ON BROWN 

'Jimmy Brown, the fine fullback for the 
Cleveland Browns of the National Foot- 
ball League, last week voiced some ob- 
jections to the way Paul Brown, the Cleve- 
land coach. had used him during the 1961 
season. "It was my feeling," said Jimmy. 
U'that I was asked to do more than my 
share. I made more than 300 rushes and 
•waught 46 passes. . . . Obviously the club 
had planned to trade Bobby Mitchell, a 
great runner and flanker. So I was given 
many of his plays. I have never objected 
to doing my bit. but I don't care to lake 
Hhc burden to help a trading scheme on 
the part of the club." 

Brown said he might quit pro football 
for the public relations field, a maneuver 
that could jar the Cleveland front office 
into granting him a substantial raise in 
1962. It w'ould be well deserved. With 
Mitchell gone and the chances slim that 
rookie Halfback Ernie Davis will become 
a superstar overnight, Jimmy Browm can 
'look forward to more and harder work 
next season in Paul Brown's solid but 
unimaginative offense. end 
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THE COACHES TAKE OVER 


In the continuing battle for power among track men, the AAU suffered another serious blow last week as the 
Colleges voted unanimously to back a new track and field federation and to stage a rival championship meet 


by TEX MAULE 

T ho death of the Amateur Athletic 
Union (first reported as imminent 
in Sports iLLitSTRATKD on Sept. 25, 196I ) 
came a step nearer last week in Chicago 
during the 56th annual convention of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. At an orderly and well-attended 
session inlhe gym-sized Williford Room 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, the college 
track and field coaches of the nation 
formed iheUniied States Track and Field 
Federation, which will represent the ma- 
jority of runners and field-event men and 
women in America. 

The vote in favor of federation was 
only one of a series of developments 
that furlher eroded the rapidly dimin- 
ishing power of the AAU. Coaches 
of basketball and gymnastics at the 
"NCAA meeting voted to form separate 
federation.s for their own sports. It is 
likely that their lead will be follow^ed 
soon by coaches of swimming and wres- 
tling. If the AAU survives in any form, 
it will be as an equal or pro-rated 
shareholder with the big and small col- 
leges, the high schools and the armed 
services. 

The movement toward federation did 
not begin with the track coaches. Bas- 
ketball men had been quarreling with 
AAU leadership longer. In 1920 they 
formed a national basketball council, 
which is even now petitioning the inter- 
national governing body of the sport for 
recognition. But the USTFF. organized 
by the National CoilcgiatcTrack Coaches 
Association, is the first organization of 


any importance to formally challenge 
the authority of the AAU. 

The track coaches have a wonderfully 
potent weapon with which to do battle: 
the means and the men to stage a na- 
tional champiomship in track and field in 
direct competition with the AAU Na- 
tional Chantpionship on June 22-23. 
The AAU championships arc scheduled 
for Walnut, Calif., on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles. The coaches authorized 
their officers to plan their own cham- 
pionships on the same days in the Los 
Angeles Memorial Coliseum. The feder- 
ation championships thus would follow 
the NCAA and NAIA (small colleges) 
meets and would be open to all athletes 
who qualify by lime or distance for entry. 

The Coliseum, with the Los Angeles 
Dodgers moving to Chavez Ravine, is 
installing what may be the finest running 
track in the country. It is expected to 
be ready long before June. “Some of the 
federation people have talked to me 
about this meet." says Bill Nicholas, 
chairman of the Lo.s Angeles Coliseum 
Commission. “The Coliseum is available 
on those dates and there is no reason 
why the U.S. Track and Field Federa- 
tion cannot use it.*’ 

If the USTFF and AAU meets do in- 
deed come off on the same days, it is 
likely that the AAU entry list will read 
like a “who's nobody" of American 
track. In addition to all the college and 
high school athletes, the federation meet 
should attract the best of the postgradu- 
ate athletes. 50 of whom already are on 
record (SI, Sept. 25) as having endorsed 
the track and field federation. The NAIA 


has not yet placed its seal of approval 
on the new federation, but it is expected 
to do so when it meets in Kansas City 
in March. 

Al Diicr, the executive secretary of the 
NAIA, said last week, “I cannot speak 
for the NAIA as a group but I have 
talked to coaches and officials and 1 
know that they favor this kind of organ- 
ization. Some kind of democratic or- 
ganization for the administration of 
track and field must come soon. Wc want 
to be assured that we will be given pro- 
portionate representation. If we are, we 
arc for it I am sure." 

Some postgraduate athletes are strong- 
er in their support of the track fedei;.- 
lioil meet than Duer. Harold Connolly, 
the world-record holder in the hammer 
throw, said last week. "1 w'ould compete 
for the federation rather than the AAU 
tomorrow. This is the best news I’ve 
heard in a long time." Connolly and his 
wife Olga had just returned home from 
a long cold afternoon’s training when 
Connolly was interviewed. Olga, who is 
one of the best women discus throw-ers in 
the world, said. “I was very cold when I 
heard this, but now I am warm. 1 may 
begin competing again.’’ 

“I would certainly run for the federa- 
tion and not for the AAU." said Jim 
Beatty, who, with Oregon’s Dyrol Burle- 
son, is one of the two best milers in the 
country. Parry O’Brien, senior citizen of 
the shot, was not as impetuous or as 
positive as Connolly or Beatty, but he 
did say that he would compete for the 
federation. "By the lime this thing comes ■ 
up,” O'Brien said, "the AAU should 

cimiiimed on page 46 
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THE ORGANIZATIONS AND WHAT THEY STAND FOR 


Like a proliferari/if' hui eaiicracy, amateur athletics has brewed 
its own bewildering soup of alphabetical titles. Below are the 
main organizations concerned in the dispute over control of track 
and field, with capsule descriptions of what each says and does. 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION FoT 74 ycars tlic AAU has been the 
major power for U.S. amateur athletics nationally and inter- 
nationally. It: 

Governs and administers all amateur athletics in the U.S., 
has special agreements and alliances with, among others, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the YMCA, 
tlie National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
(small colleges), the CYO, the armed forces and the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. 

Sets and maintains tests for amateur standing and rules 
for the government of sports within its jurisdiction. 
Claims jurisdiction over 16 sports, including track and 
field, basketball, gymnastics, wrestling and swimming. 
Supcrvise.s those sports over which it has control and pro- 
tects their participants from professional interference. 
Supervises and conducts district and national champion- 
ships (and occasionally disqualifies athletes who compete 
in other than AAU meets). 

Recently the AAU elected new officers, with emphasis on the 
armed forces (the .services generally cast their Olympic vote 
with the AAU), created the new post of e.xccutive director 
and split the duties of the former secretary-treasurer, Dan 
Ferris, who has been retired. 

THE argument; The AAU denies NCAA charges that it is 
dictatorial. It also claims that the NCA.A is lax in maintain- 
ing amateur standards for college athletes (especially in its 
wrestling and gymnastics programs) and is lax in adopting 
international rules, to the detriment of our international 
participation. 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION Formed in 1906, this 
organization serves as the overall national discussion, legisla- 
tive and admini.strative body for major universities and col- 
leges on matters of intercollegiate athletics. It: 

Represents the colleges before Congress on variou.s mat- 
ters. 

Sets and enforces rules, promotes and improves .sports, 
preserves records, supervises contests, examines phases of 
competitive athletics and legislates on general administra- 
tive matters. 

It is governed by an 1 8-mcmbcr policy-making council elected 
at its annual convention, w'here each active (524) and allied 
(32) member has a vote. An executive committee of 10 trans- 
acts business, administers association affairs and carries out 
policies made by the council. Thirteen general committees. 
13 rules committees and six meet committees aid the council 
in determining policy through reports and recommendations. 


the argument: The NCAA feels it represents a majority 
of U.S. athletes yet it has only a minimal voice in the affairs 
of the AAU. It claims the AAU is politically oriented, old- 
fashioned, inadequate and at best careless about its obliga- 
tions to the athlete. It has, therefore, endorsed the creation of 
new federations for track and field, gymnastic.s, etc. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS This or- 
ganization represents 465 small colleges but has little investi- 
gatory or enforcing pow'ers. It is an allied voting member of 
the AAU". Sometimes it finds itself in conflict with the NCAA 
over matters of jurisdiction. 

THE arcu.ment: The NAIA has consistently denied that 
the NCAA has a right to speak for all college athletics. It in- 
sists that the NAIA be represented directly on any coordinat- 
ing bodies and that it have a vote proportionate to its size on 
all amateur athletic questions. 

INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION Made up of 100 
member countries, this is the supreme governing body for 
w'orld track and field. It makes rules for international compe- 
tition and decides who may compete, where and when. It is 
the lAAF that will decide ultimately whether the AAU or the 
USTFF will represent the U.S. in international competition. 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE TRACK COACHES ASSOCIATION Numbering 
860 members, the NCTC.A includes NCAA, NAIA and 
high school coaches. It forms the basis for the insurgent track 
and field group. 

U.S. TRACK AND FIELD FEDERATION Tills is the name choscn by 
the track coaches for their new organization. Its founders 
propose that it be run by an e.xecutive committee and a pro- 
fessional staff that w'iil be responsible to a governing council 
made up of one man front each of six groups; the NCAA. 
NAIA, AAU. high schools, armed forces and independent 
clubs. These groups would have proportionate voting rights 
within the association. 

INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE The world's governing 
body for the Olympic Games, this organization drafts a gen- 
eral program, determines w'Orld amateur standards and sc- 
lecl.s Olympic sites. Its executive committee serves as a jury of 
honor or appeal at the Game.s. 

U.S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE This organization, which represents 
U.S- interests in the IOC, w-as formed recently by the amalga- 
mation of two groups. Incorporated under Congress, it is 
a unicameral organization with a 42-member board of direc- 
tors, in which the AAU has eight votes and the NCAA eight. 
Tl\c executive board of 25 members includes the secretary- 
treasurer and seven members of the AAU and the executive di- 
rector and seven members of the NCAA. 
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SINGING THE BLUES 
IN ST. LOUIS 

Shrewd Ben Kerner dreamed up a team of champions and made a 
fortune with them, but now the Hawks are dead on their feet 


by RAY CAVE 

S ome blamed itonbad luck, others on 
old age. Some blamed it on one fast 
rookie, others on three slow veterans. 
Some blamed it on the forceful coach 
who was fired, others on the forceful 
owner who fired him. There was even a 
case for blaming it all on Khrushchev. 
But regardless of whose fault it is. it 
seemed quite plain last week— as they 
lost three games to teams they habitually 
had torn to tatters — that the oncc-mighty 
St. Louis Haw'ks. w-ho have been shock- 
ingly and surprisingly dying since the 
National Basketball Association season 
began, aren't dying anymore. They are 
stone-cold dead. 

How could a team that had won five 
consecutive Western Division titles and 
a world championship fall so far so fast, 
especially since its three most-publicized 
players w-crc still available? The answer 
is logical, although it was unforeseeable. 
Two other players, skilled but unselfish, 
had made the Hawk machinery run. 
Without them, the team slowed dow-n to 
a walk, as vulnerable in the fight for sur- 
vival as the dinosaur. Indeed, the Hawks 
arc now ihe dinosaurs of the NBA. 

The St. Louis Haw ks arc the sole prop- 
erty of the wiliest and most successful 
promoter in the NBA. astute Ben Kcrncr. 
He rules them paternally or tyrannically, 
depending on the point of view. He 
brought the tearn to St. Louis from 
Milwaukee in 1955, at which point he 
didn't have enough money left from 10 
years of losing basketball to buy shoe- 


laces for their sneakers. That first year in 
St. Louis the Hawks made S6.000. Since 
then they have earned Ben Kerner a net 
profit of more thanSl million in a league 
where owners congratulate themselves 
when they break even. 

An excellent trader. Kerner built a 
winning team and sold it with spectacu- 
lar imagination. This year, for example, 
his promotions will cost 560,000. a total 
most N BA teams wouldn’t spend between 
now and doomsday. The St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra played after one Hawk 
game this year. Jazz trumpeter A1 Hirt 
will give a concert after another. A bowl- 
ing tournament and rock 'n' roll dance 
are scheduled, and Count Basie will play 
at the annual “victory party." an ili- 
named affair that was arranged before 
the season started, “We'll hold it any- 
way. The fans deserve it," said Kerner 
recently. “Maybe we won't invite the 
players." 

Kcrncr's most subtle and important 
promotion, however, concerned the 
Hawks’ high scoring front line. Bob 
Pettit. Cliff Hagan and Clyde Lovelletic. 
He ran a contest to get a name for them, 
settled on “The Unmatchablcs," and 
soon had all St. Louis thinking they 
were unmatchable. And though, as one 
ex-player pul it, “He changes coaches 
like dirty socks" (seven in seven seasons), 
there was no changing of The Unmatch- 
ables. An image had been sold and 
Kcrncr wasn't about to break it up. even 
though he knew it had Haws. 

“Yes, 1 built an image." said Kerner 
in his office last week, his face contorting 


in exquisite anguish as he talked of his 
tr oubles. “And rightfully. They arc good 
players. They won me five division cham- 
pionships. Can I knock that? But these 
days you must have superstars in basket- 
bail. These players aren’t superstars and 
they never were, no matter what people 
thought. 

“So now people come to me and they 
say. 'What's wrong? Hagan can’t play 
defense. Lovcllelle can't run. Pettit can't 
handle the ball, What's happened?’ 
Nothing has happened. You think Ha- 
gan could ever play defense? Yo'J think 
Lovellette was ever a Carry Back? Last 
year wc were fining him $25 every time 
he didn't get back to mid court. Those 
three are playing as well today as they 
did when wc won. Maybe better. Other 
things have happened." 

The “other things" were obvious. Fii'St, 
by w'inning, the Hawks were always 
drafting next to last, thus missing out 
on the Robertsons, Baylors and Wests 
who were greatly strengthening the com- 
petition. Second, the Haw-ks have al- 
ways had to have a good ball handling 
guard to get the ball up to the big three. 
When the team was losing in 1956 Ker- 
ner gave up a fine talent, Willie Naulls, 
to get Slater Marlin, who was just such 
a guard. With Martin they won. When 
Martin retired the Hawks got Lennic 
Wilkens, who teamed with John Mc- 
Carthy to do the job last season. 

“So comes East Berlin West Berlin.” 
says Kerner. “and they keep Wilkens in. 
the Army. Then everybody finds out 
what Cincinnati learned late last year, 
and we are in trouble.” 

Cleo, the unready rookie 

What Cincinnati discovered was that 
the Hawks could be consistently beaten 
with a combination of a pressing defense 
and a fast break offense. “It’s a w'ondcr 
the league didn't find it out three years 
ago," says Kcrncr. "Sometimes 1 think 
we did it ail with mirrors." But the 
Hawks might still have survived had not 
Paul Seymour, their coach, rccogni/ed 
their weakness and made two decisions. 
He decided a rookie. Cleo Hill, could be 
the answer to the guard problem, and 
that the Hawk offense must change, with 
more running by the big three and more 
set plays in which they would set up the 
guards for scores. Seymour was strategi- 
cally right hut psychologically wrong. 

Hagan (31 ). Pettit (30) and Lovellette 
(33) couldn't have changed their style 
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if they wanted to. What's more. Kerner 
didn't want them to. "They fill my house 
the way they play now [/.c’,, doing all 
the scoring]," he told Seymour bluntly. 
“So now I'll give you a secret." he said 
last week. “Sometimes you build a myth. 
Then you get to be the victim of your 
own promotion." 

Four weeks after the season started, 
Kerner fired Seymour and hired the 
much-traveJed Fuzzy Levanc. Seymour 
had been right that skittery Cleo Hill was 
the most promising guard on the team, 
but he had tried to force Hill on the 
Hawks before Cleo or the team was 
ready. At one point he threatened a SlOO 
line for the next Hawk who didn't pass 
to Hill. Then an injury cost McCarthy 
for the season. With no first-rank ball 
handler to set them up, the front-liners 
were exposed as Kerner’s “myth.’' What 
was apparent to Kerner in St. Louis was 
also evident on courts in three alien towns 
last week. Fuzzy Levane, not so much 
baffled by the team he had inherited as 
horrified by it, showed hisconeern before 
a big game against Detroit in Philadel- 
phia. The Hawks may have to catch 


Detroit to make the playoffs. “We're too 
slow." said Levane grimly. “When wc do 
run we can't handle the ball." 

“All 1 know." said Pettit, who is play- 
ing his finest ball, “is I go out there every 
night feeling I've got to fight for my life." 
The Hawks fought furiously against De- 
troit. but the Piston backcourt broke the 
game open in the third period with the 
kind of guard scoring St. Louis can never 
get. That gave the Hawks their 27lh de- 
feat in 42 games. “I thought sure we'd 
win." said Larry Foust, subbing for 
Lovellettc, who is now also injured. "We 
have a defeatist complex. Why? Hell. Put 
10 human beings together and you've got 
10 mysteries." 

The next night at Syracuse. Levane 
came sadly out of the locker room after 
a pregame meeting. "1 told them they’ve 
got to run. run, run, "said Levane. “Then 
I looked at who I was talking to and I 
realized 1 might as well be talking to my- 
self." He sounded like he knew in ad- 
vance what the score would be. He did. 
The Nats’ slick guard, Hal Greer, treated 
the Hawks like a Globetrotter toying 
with stooges. By the second half the 


Hawk attack had degenerated into noth-' 
ing but outside shots. Woefully slow, 
their defense was negligible. They lost 
1.14-122, and never looked worse. 

Friday night in Boston the Hawks blew 
a 17-point lead in the second half to 
lose to those Eastern Division doormats, 
the New York Knicks. They were run to 
death, and a fast Knick guard, Al Butler, 
destroyed them. “A lot of people under- 
estimate the value of the small man to- 
day." said big Bill Russell of the Celtics, 
who was watching. “They take the pres- 
sure off the big men.’’ 

Back in St. Louis the man who built 
the myth was surprisingly resigned. ’ 'The 
image has been destroyed.” he said. 
"Now 1 can trade The Unmatchables. 
They'll understand. I made this team on 
deals, deals, deals. There isn't anybody 
who can fix it now but me." 

Some year, maybe even next year, 
shrewd Ben Kerner will fix the Hawks. 
Meanwhile, to mark the time everything 
went wrong al once. Count Basie ought 
to dedicate a tune to troubled Ben at 
the coming “victory party." Sr. Louis 
Blues would be nice. end 


iilustrated janl'arv 22. 1962 
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This panting, pursuing refugee from the kitchen is the latest thing in golf— the pro* 
fessionaf woman caddie. She is one of 3p*odd at the Doral (Miami) Coimtry Oub 
who are being trained by Francoise Autiero, former caddie for Joseph Kennedy. 
sides running to keep up with mechanized males, Doral's golf bunnies are required 
to hand out clubs, purr out course directions, replace all divots and withhold advice. 

Photograph by Pnp Soliuiko 


Meeting All 
Comers 


The carnival boxer or wrestler was once as standard at county 
fairs throughout the world as the cooch dancer and the 
crockery booth. In England alone there were more than 80 
boxing booths still flourishing at the turn of the century, 
and many of England's finest fighters, from 18th century 
champion Jim Figg down to Randy Turpin and Tommy 
Farr, got their training meeting all comers in the tiny, smoky 
carnival rings. 

Now there arc only a few such journeymen pugilists left in 
the world. Of the do7en booths that still flourish in England, 
the most celebrated, perhaps, is Ron Taylor's gaudy Excel- 
sior Pavilion {below), where boisterous lads from England's 
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shires still try their fistic skill against calloused old pros who 
get around S14 a day. For lasting three onc-and-a-half-niin- 
utc rounds a bumpkin collects about 54. 

As a youngster, Taylor, a feisty little Welshman, once 
boxed in the very booth he now runs; his father would pit 
him against a heavyweight if he wanted to punish him. Tay- 
lor's sharp looks and speech come from years of persuading 
customers into his booth and appraising fighters r'eusty 
mushes'') and fools. "My grandmother used to challenge ail 
comers," he says, recalling a ;'csticrcra. "She wore protectors 
on her chest, but she never needed them. Nobody she ever 
went up against could even come close to hilling her." 




AS TH6 CROWD HESITATES. Piidifiian Ta>lor gestures persua- 
sively and Middleweight iimmy Assani waits patiervUy for a victim to 
volunleer. Sonic of Taylor’s pros have ibught as many as ‘JOO tights, but 
one of them says. “I still pray, ’Oh, Lord, let me win the easiest way.’ ” 

CONTINUED 
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BOXING BOOTHS .omimicd 


PRICE OF RASHNESS IS a Cut and 
bleeding eye hastily patched with adhe- 
sive tape in mid-battle as a brave young 
miner in Neath, Wales stands up (or 
attempts to) against one of Ron Taylor's 
scarred and battered old professionals. 


REWARD FOR BRAVERY Is U hand- 
ful of banknotes, duly paid over to the 
brash youngster by Promoter Taylor for 
going the full distance with his fighter. 
One of the enthusiastic spectators hailed 
the fight as a "real dingdong battle.” 
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DRIVING A CORVETTE 
IS THE ONLY THING 
THAT’S BETTER THAN 
RIDING IN ONE! 

We may have overlooked an important 
facet of Corvette life in all our talk 
aboijj^he tlirill of driving one. There 
fdl^great rider benefits here, too. The 
issenger shares the driver sensa- 
tions of thorqughbred performance 
l£i’‘ and almosf-jgyroscopic stability, but 
wthooyhe discomforts and Spartan 
' ^poAira that arevsually associ- 
Jte^ift riding shotglm. Ladies find 
that th^ilon’t have to trade a 
haWo and forty minutes' care- 
f ful face-putting-on for one 
exhilarating ride in a Corvette; 
they’re protected from the wind and 
weather almost as though they were 
riding in a closed car. In fact, with min- 
imum effort, they can be. Corvette's 
manual top is completely weather- 
proof, and any red-blooded girl could 
raise it alone and unaided. (For 
gadget-lovers and loafers there’s a 
power-operated top* that’s practi- 
cally sinful.) There’s also a hardtop 
that can be had in place of the soft 
one, or in addition to it as an 
extra*. All in all, the Corvette is 
a truly delightful machine that can 
make going lots better than getting 
there. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

'Optional at extra cost 

CORVETTE BY CHEVROLET 








RUB-A DTJB -DUB, 
A aiRL IN A SUB 


Having mastered the airways (SI, Aug. 25, 1958), a housewife 
takes to the sea at the helm of a submarine built for two 


by JOAN DICKINSON 


O n a drab day in the dreary begin- 
ning of winter. I walked into Ab- 
ercrombie & Fitch's New York store to 
look at a used shotgun and fell in love with 
a shiny yellow submarine. On Abercrom- 
bie's ground floor, the submarine — 14 
feet long, missile-shaped and sleek -was 
poised on a boat trailer as if ready for 
adventure and only momentarily await- 
ing discovery. It had two open cockpits; 
in the rear one there were controls to 
drive the propeller and operate the ele- 
vator and rudder at the stern. Accord- 
ing to a notice Scotch-taped to the bow, 
the submarine was constructed of fiber 
glass and could cruise four miles an hour 
for two hours on one battery charge. 
Made in Italy, it was sold by Hcalthways 
of Los Angeles. Cost: SI, 500. 

I left the submarine there, but I could 
not forget it. I am a busy woman— full- 
time housewife and part-time writer - 
my mind so jam-packed with necessary 
and extraneous matter that there is sel- 
dom room for any more distractions. 
Regardless, that evening and all the 
next day and the next evening the bright 
yellow sub kept cruising through my 
thoughts. 

The following day I went back to 
Abercrombie's to look at my love again. 
It was gone. I searched the floor in grow- 
ing dismay until a salesman asked me 


if I were looking for a particular item. 
“Yes,” i said. “What happened to the 
submarine?" 

"What submarine?" 

"The one you had here a few days 
ago.’’ 

"Here?" He sounded quite startled. 

"Not a real one." I explained. "I 
mean, not the big Navy kind, A small 
one. just for two." 

He went to find someone who might 
know. The someone he found sent me 
to the purcha.sing agent, who had bought 
the submarine in the first place, The pur- 
chasing agent was a strong believer in 
small submarines. He spoke dreamily of 
the part they would play in the future, 
but he had sad news. The sub that had 
caught my eye was truly gone, sold to a 
quiz show. 

When I told him I was going to Los 
Angeles soon on business, the purchas- 
ing agent suggested that while there I 
should certainly try bearding the sport's 
No. I sea lion right in his home waters. 
The West Coast sea lion he had in mind 
is a large, full-voiced and exuberant 
north Italian named Gustav Dalla Valle, 
the commander of the Hcalthways sub- 
marine fleet. 

During my slay in Los .Angeles, Gus- 
tav Dalla Valle did not have time to 
teach me to run a sub, but he started me 


on my way by letting me ride with him 
in the vertical jungles of kelp ofT Catalina 
Island. Gustav has been diving steadily 
for 25 years — a constantly joyful man 
whenever seawater is flowing through 
his lush, sun-bleached mustache. In our 
tour off Catalina he piloted the sub with 
vigor, first running it on the surface at 
low speed, then at high speed, forward 
and reverse, circling and zigzagging. Then 
suddenly with a warning bellow. “There 
she goes!" he pushed the bow under. 
For 15 minutes as 1 alternately held my 
breath and gasped for air. he continued 
dunking us up and down, running the 
sub like a porpoise. Each time we sur- 
faced he would bellow through the wa- 
ter draining from his mustache, demand- 
ing to know how 1 liked it. Before I 
could say “Fine" or "1 am beginning to 
drown." down wc would go again. 

After this porpoisy stint, using .scuba 
gear. 1 traveled for about 20 minutes 
underwater with Gustav. Near the end 
of this undcr.sea tour. Gustav dived the 
sub to 50 feet. I had every intention of 
going the full 50 with him. but during 
the descent, while crying to equalize ear 
pressure. I fell out. Or more correctly, I 
fell up. Being too buoyant. I simply 
floated out of my scat as the sub con- 
tinued down. 

1 took some of Catalina's water back 
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GUSTAV DALLA VALLE PROMOTED SUB 
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cast with me — two ears full and some in 
my sinuses, but not enough to put out 
the fire. Gustav had told me that when 
I dried out, if 1 was still set on becoming 
a pilot, in Miami I would find an expert 
submariner named Jordan Klein. And 
so it was, when 1 went south several 
months later, that I became a pupil of 
Jordan Klein, a versatile pilot, a master 
of submarines, hydroplanes, airplanes 
and fast motor cars. Jordan wears a neat 
black beard and has large black eyes 
that assume astounding proportions un- 
derwater — he has the look of a Spanish 
grandee, the tastes of a Portago but none 
of the flamboyance. He always talks soft- 
ly and has great patience, derived no 
doubt from working with strange ma- 
chines and contending with half idiots 
like myself who are attracted to them. 
As we lowed the sub to water behind 
Jordan’s car, at stoplights along the 
boulevards the people would stare and 
inquire. Jordan would usually explain 
that it w-as a submarine, or sometimes, 
just for the hell of it, that it was a rocket 
in which we were going to shoot our- 
selves high into the sky. Either answer 
would do: Miami is that kind of town. 

Piloting the sub, Jordan pointed out, 
is basically simple (now that I ihink 
about it, so is riding a barrel over Niag- 
ara). The operation of (he sub's throttle 
and elevators and rudder is no great 
problem, for the sub is not very sensitive 
in its response to these controls. But 
there is a hooker in the deal, another 
control. When properly weighted, the 
sub is barely buoyant, riding very low. 
cockpits awash, like a swamped canoe. 
Of necessity, there is a buoyancy control, 
located between the cockpits, so it can 
be submerged and resurfaced efficiently 
whether it is underway or standing still. 
The buoyancy chamber of the Health- 
ways sub is simply an inverted box open 
at the bottom. By means of a switch, 
the pilot valves air into this boxlike 
chamber from a tank. In a hole in the 
lop of the buoyancy chamber there is an 
open-ended hollow pipe that slides up 
and down like the handle of a butler 
churn. When this hollow pipe is pulled 
up so its lower end is Hush with the top 
of the chamber, naturally all air can 
escape. The farther the pipe is pushed 
down, the more air the chamber will 
hold. As any skin diver knows, there is 
a further complication: air is compres- 
sible, displacing less water the deeper 
you go and displacing more as you as- 


cend; thus, (he amount of lift derived 
from any given quantity of air varies 
with the depth. 

The buoyancy chamber, Jordan said, 
was something I would have to experi- 
mcni with, and for my first try he wi.sely 
towed the sub behind his 20-foot in- 
board into the ocean where I uould be 
clearoflhc crowd — and vice versa. From 
the very start I ran the sub rather well on 
the surface, circling and coming along- 
side Jordan's anchored boat with 
aplomb. Then, to my chagrin, with Jor- 
dan seated backward in the forward 
cockpit to observe me, I failed to watch 
where I was going while concentrating 
on the buoyancy control on my first at- 
tempt to submerge. I ran into Jordan's 
boat. Its hull would bear the marks to 
this day. except that Jordan, bless him. 
leaned forward in the nick of time and 
took much of the impact himself. Such 
is the love of a man for his boat. 

O n my next try to submerge, I suc- 
ceeded spectacularly. Depressing 
the elevator all the way. 1 kept raising 
and raising the buoyancy pipe, letting 
out air. Suddenly the sub responded, go- 
ing down at a 45° angle, gathering speed, 
a machine posses.scd. 1 expected the nose 
to bui'y in the sand 20 feet below, but in- 
stead it hit and rebounded five feet. 
Meanwhile, I had quickly low'cred the 
buoyancy pipe and added entirely too 
much air. So back up wc zoomed, almost 
straight up. The bow of the sub broke 
the surface, hung in thin air and, like a 
rocket fizzling at Canaveral, fell back 
into the sea. 

Before the day was done, I had man- 
aged to go down and come back without 
bouncing off the bottom, but 1 could 
never achieve the delightful hovering 
Slate of neutral buoyancy. Most of tlie 
lime the sub seemed to go in right-hand 
circles and seldom traveled level. Some- 
where hidden in its machinery it had a 
mind of its own. I was at the controls, 
but it was running me around. 

For my .second day of training. Rick 
Fried, a friend of Jordan, towed the 
sub behind his boat to the outer reefs of 
the Florida Keys. It is in such lovely 
waters that the bright yellow sub be- 
longs. As if sensing this, on our first tour 
below, with Jordan piloting, the sub was 
on Its best beiiavior, Wc sailed through 
a vast scene of llowing forms, of motion 
and colors mixed, past shining clouds of 
yellow grunts, past a barracuda poised 
like a sword, its face full of hate. There on 
the side of a coral scarp by my shoulder 
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They come from all over the world to see ourTulsa operation 


They’ve come to see us from Germany and Ireland and 
Scandinavia. From Argentina and Brazil. They’ve come all 
the way from India and Japan and Australia. And from 
here in the United States. Airline maintenance people, 
who want to see how we do itatthe world-famous American 
Airlines maintenance base at Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Not only 
do they come themselves, but some of them even send us 
their jet aircraft to be overhauled, or converted into fan 


jets like our celebrated Astrojets.) They come to see the 
way we take apart a jet engine and then put it together so 
that it's even better than itwaswhen it was new. They come 
to see what it is that gives American Airlines its reputation 
for taking such good care of its planes. When they go 
away, they know the answers; The best facilities and 
equipment that money can buy. And something that 
money can’t buy. Devoted people. 


AMBR/CAN. 


AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 
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CASUALS 



The slacks for idlehours with perfect looks, 
perfect mannered fabrics that fit you nothing 
short of perfect. You can spend more but you 
can't get more. See how good looking slacks 
can be at only 59B 


for stores 
nearest you 
tvrite 
HORTEX 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


STJBMARINE 

was a sea urchin, five times larger than 1 
expected, a glistening, symmetrical sun- 
burst of delicate, lacquered spines. On 
lop of the scarp, lavender sea fans spread 
giant filigrecd leaves to the light, their 
edges tattered and yellowed like lace dis- 
colored by age. Over the middle of a 
canyon the soft whine of the engine died 
as Jordan cut off the power. We drifted 
in silence and settled on the limy Hoor. 

Climbing out, we found that some- 
where along the way we had picked up 
a passenger. .An 18-inch remora had 
clamped onto the hull. 

T he full significance of 
this gesture by the rem- 
ora is inescapable. The 
remora species are ha- 
bitual hitchhikers, cus- 
tomarily riding around 
affixed to large sharks, 
rays, billfish and other 
worthy travelers. Our 
sub had acquired the 
status of a big and im- 
portant fish; on its hull 
it carried a remora, the 
underwater world's olfi- 
cial stamp of approval. 

Having observed the re- 
mora awhile. I conclud- 
ed that the honor might 
be short-lived. When- 
ever we started up, the 
remora had dinicully 
holding to the slick, fi- 
ber glass. It kept sliding 
back until its tail was scant inches from 
the propeller. 

After five minutes of dawdling in the 
canyon, Jordan motioned me into the 
pilot .seat, I started cautiously, switch- 
ing just enough air into the buoyancy 
chamber to lift us off, and for a few sec- 
onds we moved serenely along the can- 
yon. Then, as if it knew my incompetent 
hands were again at the controls, the sub 
began picking up speed. The channel 
narrowed and .10 feet ahead came to a 
dead end. 1 pulled back on the stick but 
could not get the nose up enough, 1 
could not decide whether to cut the en- 
gine while I was still over the landing 
strip, so to speak, or hit the air switch 
hard and try to lift the sub over the reef. 
Finally, too late, I hit the switch, blast- 
ing more air into the buoyancy chamber 
than it would hold. The excess air 
swooshed out of the open bottom, bub- 
bling up around me in a roaring white 
cloud, ob.scuring Jordan and the reef. 


1 thought we might make it. Kaboom! 
We hit. The nose had cleared the top; 
the keel hit amidships. For an instant in 
the swirl I saw Jordan teetering above 
me, like a kid on the other end of a see- 
saw. Then he dropped out ofsighi. From 
the sound, I fell sure 1 had shaken both 
Jordan and a .section of the hull loose. 
Bui when the water cleared, good old 
Jordan was still in the front cockpit and 
the hull intact. 1 had skinned my knee. 

The coral grew- high around us. Switch- 
ing on a little air to lift us off, I pul the 
throttle in reverse, hacked off, added 
more air and hedgehopped the top of the 
reef, clipping sea fans 
as I went. Getting back 
some confidence with 
this maneuver. I tried 
to surface. I proceeded 
slowly, remembering 
that a diver should nev- 
er ascend faster than his 
bubbles. I looked to 
port and .starboard and 
behind me for a bubble 
W'ith which to pace my- 
self. i looked up for a 
bubble. Oh God — the 
boat! We were coming 
up directly under Rick 
Fried's boat. Our for- 
ward speed would never 
carry us clear. I hud to 
gel down. In panic 1 
pushed the slick full 
forward. 1 pushed the 
buoyancy pipe ail the 
way down — exactly the 
wrong thing. 1 had pushed it down to go 
down. It's up to go down, and ihwn to 
go up. Too late now. But Jordan, rising 
in his scat with his customary linesse, 
took most of the impact. 

This collision had not been so jolting 
as the earlier ones: perhaps in some small 
way I w as making progress. Slow'ly, slow- 
ly. 1 did learn, so that toward the close 
of my third day. Jordan was satisfied to 
let Rick Fried ride and play front bump- 
er for me. That afternoon Fried and 1 
had no collisions and only one close call; 
on our first descent, cautiously angling 
up-currenl to avoid ramming Rick into 
his own boat. I almost garroied him on 
the anchor line. 

Over a 30-foot bottom Rick and 1 
played chase with a big barracuda pack 
anti prowled over the memories and re- 
mains of a sunken ship. .Skeletal I'rag- 
mcncs of the wreck were still intact — the 
wood stem, some planking and bared 
ribs now silvered by the chemistry of the 
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Sparkling winter in Canada. From the 
awesome grandeur of the west, where 
warm chalets are tucked below craggy 
peaks, to the rolling hills of the east where 
the season is one long winter carnival. 
From east to west, the wide blue sky and 
the dazzling sunlight. 

There are slopes for beginners, trails for 
cross-country treks and ski-lifts, both 
short and long. If you prefer, there are 
deck chairs in the sun where you can curl 
up and just watch. Resorts and lodges 
with roaring fires, superb meals and gay 
company greet you after your sojourn in 
the snow. 

Whatever you choose to do, you’ll feel 
alive in Canada. Walk in the snow in the 
shimmering sunlight and breathe the 
crystal air. Come to Canada, there is life 
and laughter and many things to enjoy, 
with friendly people to help you have a 
wonderful winter holiday. 
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CANADA 


Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada 
Plea$esenci me information 
about a winter holidai/ in Canada 


ADDRESS . . . 

CITY/STATE-. 


PLEASE PRINT 




lit for 34 months or for 34,000 mllos. whichover comas first, fras 
rsred by tha warranty: appropriata adjustments will continue to be 
s Items such as flHars, sparh pluQS, ignition points and wiper blades. 


Ford Motor Company warrants to Its dealers, and its dealers, m turn, wa 
replacement. Including related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part 
made by tha tire companies. Owners will remain responsible for rvormal m 


THE LOOK 


Perhaps it is indescribable. You see it of course. And before 
you quite know why, you respond . For the look of the Lincoln 
Continental is like no other. There is a purity in its profile. 
An extravagant simplicity in its design. A sense of luxury 
about each of a thousand details. 

The look of the Continental is one indication of the endur- 
ing quality that makes possible its tong and happy life. Mow 
we achieve such extraordinary quality is, of course, an open 
secret. We run-in every engine for three hours at various 
throttle speeds, drive each car over a special test course, 
probe the entire electric system electronically, seat the dip- 


stick to keep out dust, and so on. We feet that such atten- 
tion to detail is worth the trouble. 

This insistence on quality makes Lincoln Continental the 
finest American automobile— in look, in luxury, and in last- 
ing value. It is properly called your finest investment in to- 
morrow, warranted for twice as long as any other American 
car (24,000 miles or two full years).* 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of Motor Company Uneotn-Mercury Dfvlaion 


SUBMARINE cu„ib,ucd 


sea. and the ship’s cargo of cement bags, 
now turned to stone. Off to one side lay 
a broken chair, and in a clot of sea fans 
a bevy of fish danced atop a rusty bed- 
spring. The sea takes for its own all alien 
objects, absorbing them or transforming 
those it cannot absorb. As wc crisscrossed 
over the wreck, all of it looked as if it 
now belonged there, except possibly the 
broken chair, the bedspring and a toilet 
bowl that still stared up like a large 
white eye. 

After wc had spent about 20 minutes 
alternately sightseeing around the wreck 
and making forays into the barracuda 
pack. Rick left. He simply stretched his 
arms out and floated off. 

I was alone. The sun was low. the 
water darker now and bluer. 1 should 
probably return to the boat too, but I 
could not just yet. T had the feel of the 
controls now. I steered the sub into the 
hollows and lifted it safely over the brows 
of coral domes. I sailed up and up, out 
of reach of the long-fingered gorgonians 
and the sea whips, holding the sub steady 
on its course through the troubled upper 
waters. I drifted back down, skimming 
the bottom, prop-washing the parrots 
and angelfish that browsed in brown pas- 
iiiies of encrusting coral. I wandered 
past graveyards of dead coral, through 
wine-colored gardens of feathers and 
fans. Like Alice in her Wonderland, i 
might never be wholly accepted here, but 
! was no longer a stranger. And for this 
short lime, at least, I was mistress of the 
domain, riding through it in style on a 
special kind of magic carpet. end 


SUBMARINE FACTS 

The submarine is available in U.S. 
from all Healtlnvays dealers, six- 
week delivery, SI, 500. Deluxe model, 
S2.500. has built-in scuba units and 
plexigla.ss canopy. 

Maximum speed, forward and re- 
verse: 6 knots on surface and .1 below. 

Length overall: 14 feet 6 inches. 
Gross weight: 775 pounds. In a spe- 
cial cradle, it is easily towed on boat 
trailers. 

Cockpit space allows both occii- 
pant.s to wear scuba tank blocks sup- 
plying enough air at shallow depths 
to stay down for aimo.st u com- 
plete two-hour cruise on one battery 
charge. Time required to recharge 
sub batteries using common trickle 
chargers, six to 24 hours; using quick 
charger at service station, one hour. 
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Mac Cluer’s shirt and shorts team — 

zephyr-light Americana shirt; black walk shorts. 
Both in Dacron* polyester and cotton. 

Galcy»Lor</ 

1407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

A Division of 
Burlington Industries 
IlurlinKion 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N, Y. 


EVERY SUNDAY ON TV- 


SEE THE WORLD’S GREATEST GOLFERS 
PLAY THE WORLD’S GREATEST COURSES 



This Sunday, January 21, at St. Andrews— 

HENRY COTTON , former British Open and PGA Champion 
vs GENE SARAZEN, the incomparable Hall of Famer 


SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

Sundays • Consult your local paper for time and station 
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HERE COMES 
JUMBO 

by GERALD HOLLAND 

And coming to the big indoor meets with Jumbo, who is Coach James 
Francis Elliott of Villanova University, will be a track team he 
ranks with his great one of 1957. In a day crowded with crises involving a 
cocker spaniel, a catastrophe at the golf club, the loss of a prized 
topcoat and dealings in tractors and bulldozers, Jumbo tells why 






I t was only 7:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but Kay Elliott (who was 
Katherine O’Malley before she married 
Jumbo 19 years ago) already had served 
seven bacon-and-egg breakfasts, packed 
four lunches and now was circling the 
table in the dining room of the big 
stone houscin Haverford, Pa. passingout 
vitatnin tablets. 

At the head of the table, reading the 
sports pages, sat Jumbo himself: James 
Francis Elliott, highly successful sales- 
man ofheavy building equipment, three- 
handicap golfer, chairman of the greens 
committee at the Aronimink Golf Club 
and famous coach of Villanova Uni- 
versity's track and field teams. 

I was there to spend a day making the 
rounds with Jumbo and to investigate 
reports that he was coming up this year 
with the best team he has had since 1957, 
when Villanova had. among others. Ron 
Delany. the milcr, and Don Bragg, the 
pole vaulier. and had won practically 
everything in sight, including team 



championships in the National AAU in- 
door, the IC4A indoor and outdoor and 
the NCAA. 

“Let's sec the homework,” said Kay 
Elliott, sitting down for a cup of colTee. 
Joy, 7, Jeffrey, 8, and Tommy. 1 1 . passed 
over their notebooks. Jimmy Jr,. 14. a 
high school freshman, didn't bother, nor 
was he expected to, for he is a remark- 
ably fast study and gets consistently high 
grades. 

Jumbo folded his newspaper and 
slapped it against the table. “By golly.” 
he said, looking around as if he had just 
decided the point, “I love sports. I love 
till sports.” 

“You don’t love tennis.” said Joy 
softly. 

Startled, Jumbo looked sharply at his 
red-haired daughter. 

“Why, that’s right.” he said. "1 don't 
love tennis. But I don't dislike it. I don’t 
hale tennis. I'm just not crazy about it." 

“Dad.’’ said Jimmy, "do you think 
Frank Budd will turn professional?” 
F'rank Budd. Villanova ’s great sprinter, 
the world’s fastest human as holder of 
the world record of 9.2 for the 100-yard 
dash, has been drafted by the Philadel- 
phia Eagles although he hasn’t played 
football since high school, 

“Why." said Jumbo, “that's up to 
Frank. Jimmy. I think he could make it 
in pro football if he wanted to. Of 
course. I'd like to see him stay eligible 
for the next Olympics. I’d like to sec him 
stay on at Villanova and study law. 1 
think Frank would make a very good 
lawyer. He could turn pro and still study 
law. He’s thinking it over.” 

"Do you think, coach," 1 said, “that 
Frank Budd can equal his own world 
record in the 100?” 

"Can he equal it?" said Jumbo. “I 
think he'll break it. He ran that 9.2 100- 
yard dash under what I consider a hand- 
icap. He drew the first lane, which isn't 
as fast as the third, fourth or fifth lanes 
on any track. Frank himself is much 
stronger than he was. He ran more last 
fail, he can take more work than he 
could in his first three years at Villa- 
nova, He has been doing a lot w'ith 
the weights, working particularly to 
strengthen that right leg of his. Frank 
hud polio as a child, and his right leg is 

Pho'ograohs by James Droie 

TABLEAU OF POWER is Staged by a beam- 
ing Jumbo. From Icfi; Hurdler Leon Pras, 
Pole Vaulier Rolando Cruz. Slioiputicr Bil- 
ly Joe and .Spriniers Frank Budd and Paul 
Drayton, co-caplains of this year's team. 


about two inches smaller at the calf. But 
with this additional work, he is helping 
his right leg and smoothing out his tech- 
nique generally.” 

Jumbo drained his coffee cup. 

'■We intend to give Frank more dis- 
tance work this year.” he said, ''possi- 
bly running him five or six quarter-miles 
in the next two or three months, This 
will give him increased stamina for the 
220 and it will also help him in the 100 
becau.se Frank is one of the fastest start- 
ers in the history of track, and with a 
little more endurance I think he'll be 
one of the real great, great sprinters of 
all lime. We’ll run Frank on the relay 
team up to and including the Penn Re- 
lays. After that he won’t run any more 
quarters. He’ll concentrate on sprinting 
in the National Collegiate, the 1C'4A 
and the AAU championships.” 

Cocker spaniel available 

Tommy Elliott, who had been listen- 
ing carefully to ihis inside information, 
leaned forward and said, “Tell about 
the cocker spaniel.'’ 

“Cocker spaniel?” said Jumbo, ob- 
viously making an effort to adjust to this 
swift change of subject. 

“You know." said Tommy. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jumbo, his eyes light- 
ing up. “Kay, this cocker spaniel that 
showed up out at the club about four 
months ago. Nobody's come to claim 
him. I’d say he was six, eight months 
old, honey-colored, cutest thing you ever 
saw. You’d love him. Now, what 1 
thought I'd do is bring him home on a 
trial basis, see how Prince [the Elliott 
dog. a fiercc-looking cross between a 
German shepherd and a Doberman] gets 
along with hini. What do you think?" 

“Jim," said Kay Elliott, “cockers shed 
terribly. Isn't one dog enough? What do 
wc want with a cocker spaniel?" 

■ ‘There's a big dog looking in the win- 
dow right now." I said. 

“That's the garbage dog,” said .left'. 
"He knocks over garbage cans.” 

A horn sounded outside. It was 
Tommy's school bus and the signal for 
a sudden, expertly executed dispersal in 
the dining room. Notebooks were swift- 
ly redistributed; there was a wild but 
somehow orderly scramble for hats, 
coals, scarves and galoshes and, in a 
twinkling or two. with Kay taking the 
Ford and Jumbo taking the Cadillac, 
the Elliotts' show was on the road. 

Jumbo's car is a rather special case. 
He has put 35,000 miles on it in 15 
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PEP TALK, Lllioil ‘siyle, is usually a piivaic 
affair. Here, Sprinter f-'rank Biuld listens. 


JUMBO ELLIOTT ..mih'ual 

monlhs. fi has never been in the shop 
(and in very few car washes), and it is 
Jumbo'.s theory that the harder a car is 
driven, the belter it performs. It is a 
theory that may derive from his tech- 
niques in training alhleles. for time and 
again- Sprinter Frank Budd is a cur- 
rent ca.se in point he has persuaded 
boys that they arc capable of more than 
they themselves thought they could do. 

Jumbo's car is special in another way. 
The back seat is piled high with .sales 
literature describing the merits of the 
tractors, rollers, cranes, shovels and bull- 
dozers in which Jumbo deals as star 
salesman for the l-rantz Fquipment 
Company, a distributor for a dozen or 
so manufacturers. Mixed in with the 
sales material arc the rubbers and ga- 
loshes that Jumbo puls on when he 
visits a building project that is in the 
excavalion stage. 

Having delivered Joy Flliott at her 
school. Jumbo gripped the wheel of the 
big car with his wide eyes sparkling in 
anticipation of the day's advenlures. 
His day is spent as salesman until } in 
the afternoon, a.s coach from then on. 
He travels at top speed. iLinning more 
than he walks, running with the easy 
grace of u onetime middle-distance man 
who was good enough to win a scholar- 
ship at Villanova and after that an ap- 
pointment to West I'oint. He left the 
Military Academy after live months be- 


cause he couldn't be happy there while 
his widowed mother had to work as a 
dressmaker. (He pul on a uniform again, 
as a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
and saw service in North Africa and 
France in World War II.) 

Jumbo had always worked since he 
was 7; his father died when he was 3. 
His first Job was a paper route, later he 
was a grocery delivery boy. then came 
construction work, and while at Villa- 
nova he sold clothes to fellow students 
and faculty members. 

Jumbo is no Jumbo. Me got that 
nickname because the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies had a pitcher named Jumbo Jim 
Elliott years ago. At 47. Coach Elliott 
keeps fit by his t unning around, by ped- 
aling on the bicycle in the exercise room 
at home and by playing golf at Aroni- 
niink about once a week. 

As vve roared along the highway. Jum- 
bo took a ball-point from his pocket 
and scribbled a note on the memo pad 
he keeps beside him on the seat. The 
memo pad has nothing to do with his 
sales work. He keeps it for pulling down 
ideas about the track team, maybe a 
hunch about something that will help a 
certain boy, or an idea for his assistant, 
Jim Tuppeny. to work on. Putting the 
pen back in his pocket, he said, "I non'l 
know what I'd do without Jim Tuppeny. 
Greatest guy in the world.” 

Everybody's just great 

Juinho's acquaintances, it begins to 
seem after a little time with him. are 
made up exclusively of people who are 
the greatest guys in the world. He de- 
lights in talking to people: he says he 
would wither away if he had to travel 
far from home and spend lonely hours 
in hotel rooms. Happily, most of his 
customers are along Philadelphia's Main 
l,ine. He has known them for \ea''s and 
eyes light up when he walks in o an 
office. His laugh rings out, secretaries 
beam on him and their bosses drop 
everything to welcome him. However, 
although the evidence is clear that he is 
a first-rate salesman, it is difficult for 
an outsider to tell whether he is selling 
or just kidding around. 

For instance, in the office of "Main 
Line Joe" Giangiulio, the contractor, 
the talk was devoted exelu.sively to the 
fortunes of Mr. Giangiulio's horse farm 
and the runners he had entered at Tropi- 
cal Park in Florida that day. At Con- 
iracior Al Conan's one topic under dis- 
cussion concerned certain salesmen who 
seek to capitalize on their membership 


in fraternal organizations, the back 
of Mr. Conan's hand to them. Jumbo 
dropped in on Contractor Chris DiFclice 
to tell him Harry Sluhidreher (one of 
Notre Dame's famous Four Horsemen) 
was coming to town and wanted to have 
lunch w'ith Chris. Mr. DiFelice. who 
used to buy truck (ires from Stuhldreher 
when he was coaching at Villanova. was 
delighted with the news. At the office 
of Hugh McGinn. Jumbo paid high 
tribute to Mr. McGinn as a devoted 
family man. a public-spirited citizen— 
and then charged him with be ng the 
toughest man to sell along the entire 
Main Line. To which Mr. McGinn re- 
plied: "Jimmy Hlliott. you're us cunning 
a fox as ever jumped out of a hole," 

A little later Jumbo was sliding and 
sloshing through the mud of a big exca- 
vation for an expressway construction 
within the Philadelphia city limits. A 
workman spotted him and yelled, "Here 
comes Jumbo!" Soon Jumbo was sur- 
rounded by a group demanding some 
watch fobs that his company was giv- 
ing away us a promotion gimmick. Jum- 
bo sloshed back to his car and got a sup- 
ply and passed them around. 

His man here was John Buckley, one 
of the busiest of the big contractors in 
the Philadelphia area, who numbers 
among his present projects a job on the 
underpinning of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. He has been a steady customer 
of Jumbo's for 15 years, and Jumbo's 
uncle, l.ou Elliott, has been shop super- 
intendent for Mr. Buckley for more than 
.30 years. Unde Lou ("absolutely the 
greatest guy in the world”) took over 
as man of the house, at age 18, when 
Jumbo's father died. 

The talk between Mr. Buckley and 
Jumbo was drowned out in the din of 
the excavating equipment, but Jumbo's 
gestures, his furious scribbling in a note- 
book. his placing of one hand over his 
heart and the raising of the other high 
over his head- as if he w'crc swearing 
a solemn oath — made it seem clear that 
tite talk was strictly business. 

Back at Jumbo's office there was a 
sheaf of urgent telephone messages from 
George Ba.scom, the groundkeeper of 
the Aronimink CJolf Club, who had been 
working closely with Jumbo in prepar- 
ing the course for the PGA tourna- 
ment that will be played there in July. 
Cielling Bascom on the phone. Jumbo 
learned that during the night there had 
occurred what Bascom described as a 
"terrible, terrible catastrophe." A driver, 
under the inlluence. had roared into the 
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main drive, swerved through a I’eiiee 
and plowed into the first tcc. knocking 
over a water fountain and leaving the 
tec utterly fin George Rascom's view) 
beyond repair in time for the P<iA. 
Jumbo said he would drive out to in- 
spect the damage right after lunch. 

At lunch, another catastrophe was in 
the making. As .lumbo ale heartily of 
spaghetti and meatballs, his gabardine 
coal was taken by mistake and an un- 
distinguished raincoat left in its place. 
Jumbo was inconsolable. He spuined 
the raincoat that had been left behind 
and spoke almost tearfully of his lost 
coat. “That was the best coat I ever had 
in my life,*’ he said. “That was no 
ordinary coat. That was an Ri.senhovser 
reject. When Eisenhower was President, 
the White House called Abe breeman, 
who is a clothing manufacturer in Phil- 
adelphia, and asked him to send down 
three gabardine coats for the i^rcsident's 
approval. The President picked out one 
and sent the two others back to f-reeman. 
Abe called me and said if one of the 
coals fit me it was the chance of a life- 
time. Oh. that was a wonderful coat. 
When it got dirty I’d have it cleaned and 
it w'ould look brand-new. I never had a 
coat like it in all my life." 

“Don't worry. Jumbo." said the res- 
taurant proprietor. “Whoever took it 
will bring it back." 

“Ha." exclaimed Jumbo in scorn, 
“do you think anybody will bring back 
a terrific coat like that? It's gone. l(‘s 
gone for good." 

The vanishing hat 

(Jumbo is prone to such minor disas- 
ters as had begun to mark this day. Once, 
on a trip with hi.s track team, he had 
packed his bag and then was unable to 
find his hat. He spoke sharply to the desk 
clerk on the subject of petty thievery. 
Then he went next door and bought a 
new hat. He found the old one in his 
bag when he unpacked at the next town. 
When he had visited Al Conan, the con- 
tractor. earlier in the day he had knocked 
tW'O maps off the w'all and had labored 
mightily— as the world's unhandiest man 
with a hammer — to refasten them to the 
wall. One lime he was ruled otT the road 
for driving his muddied Cadillac without 
a state license plate. After he had had a 
secretary mail off an application for a 
new plate, he put his car in the garage 
for a steam wash. The cleaning uncov- 
ered the original plate, bright and shining 
after the mud had been washed away.) 

At the golf club Jumbo inspected the 
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catastrophic damage to the first tcc, as 
described by George Bascom. Joe Capel- 
lo. the pro. came along. 

“Why. this isn't so bad. George," 
said Jumbo, looking over the lire tracks 
and the broken drinking fountain at the 
first tec. 

“Not bad?" cried George Bascom in 
his fine Scotch burr. “Not bad? Mon, 
it's terrible. Look at that tec. We can't 
use that. We'll have to play from the 
front tcc. What will the big-time profes- 
sionals think of that?" 

“You can fix this up," said Jumbo. 
“If you gel started right away," 

George Bascom rubbed his chin and 
shook his head sadly, "1 might, I sup- 
pose. I might. Oh, I'd like to gel my 
hands on the fellow who did this, I have 
one clue, a bit of red paint that looks 
like it might be off a car." 

“Looks like a case for Eliot Ness." 
.said Jumbo solemnly. “Well, let's get to 
work on the tee. George, and see what 
you can do before the first bad snow." 

He looked at his watch and whistled. 
"I'm behind schedule," he said, starting 
for his car. “Thank heaven for Jim Tup- 
peny. He’ll have the boys working." 

At the wooden track that has been set 
up outside the field house, Jim Tuppeny 
had the track men running quarters in 
groups of four. Jumbo conferred with 
Jim briefly, called out comments to the 
runners, then drew one boy after another 
off for private conferences. In these con- 
ferences. close observers say. Jumbo 
can be very kind and encouraging and 
very tough. If he thinks a boy is loafing, 
he’ll tell him in no uncertain terms. He 
prods them about their studies, too, and 
keeps a chart in his office, listing class 
cuts by every member of the squad. 

in place of the Eisenhower reject, lost 
at lunch, Jumbo w-as wearing a heavy 
coat of the style affected by pro football 
coaches on game days. It was warm, 
certainly, but it had no sentimental as- 
sociations for him. 

“Why, yes." he said, watching the 
runners, "I think this is going to be the 
best team we've had since '57. For one 
thing, W'c'vc got belter balance. Our 
greatest strength, of course, is in the 
sprints and relays. Frank Budd and Paul 
Drayton, vvho arc co-captains of the 
team, should get us a lot of points. Paul 
has been a great help to Frank. It's 
really because of Paul that Frank Budd is 
what he is today. Paul loves to work, but 
Frank — when he first came to Villanova 
— thought he couldn't work as hard as 
w'c wanted him to. That's not unusual 



SALES TALK is delivered on !hc job to 
longtime friend. Contractor John Rtickley. 


with sprinters. They're a special breed. 
Frequently a boy w'ho has been a fair 
sprinter in high school will have the idea 
that he should take things easy, pul on 
his track shoes, jog around a little, lake 
a few deep breaths, show'cr and comb 
his hair — and that's it. Frank was in- 
clined to be a little that way. but with 
Paul Drayton's example he has w'orked 
very hard. Both boys arc congenial, get 
along well and arc easy to coach." 

Jumbo waved to Father Rafter, one of 
his old teachers, who never misses a 
track practice, rain or shine. 

“Now." Jumbo went on. “Bob Cof- 
fill w'ill double in the hurdles and will 
run on the mile relay team with Bobby 
Raemore, Carl Wagner and Paul Dray- 
ton. Drayton has always been our anchor 
man and I think he's going to be really 
sensational running that anchor leg this 
year. 

“In the distance running we have Pat 
Traynor, who holds the IC4A record in 
the 3.000-metcr steeplechase. He had a 
neck injury last summer, but he's com- 
ing along strong and I expect a lot from 
him, He’s better outdoors than indoors. 
Jon Dante, our 1C4A lialf-mile cham- 
pion, also has been bothered by injuries, 
but he's fine now and wc think he’ll be 
a strong performer in the half-mile. We 
have another potentially good htilf-miler 
in Alan Jackman. Vic Zw-olak can run a 
4.1 1 mile, and 1 think he can beat 9:00 
in the two-mile. He can also run the 
thrcc-mile. 

lonliniiet/ 
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JUMBO ELLIOTT cnuihmeii 

‘‘In Ihe hurdles, we're prclly well forti- 
fied. with Bob Coffin. Charley Hammock 
and Leon Pras. Pras won the IC4A a 
couple of times and has had a very good 
training period this year. He's stronger 
than he ever was in his life. We have six 
boys to choose from for our iwo-mile re- 
lay team— Dante. Gerry Hackett. Pat 
Nicastro, A1 Adams, Vic Zwolak and 
Frank Hcgarty. We'll pick the four from 
that group.'.' 

It was getting dark and the team start- 
ed for the field house. 

"As for the field events," Jumbo said, 
following along behind his athletes, 
"we're in excellent shape. In the shoipui 
wc have Billy Joe |the star of the Villa- 
nova football team's upset victory over 
Wichita in the Sun Bowl last monlh|, 
and Billy, as you know, won both the in- 
door and outdoor shotputs in the 1C4.A 
last year. He'll be backed up by Cierry 
Donini. a senior who has been improv- 
ing rapidly. We’ve got a very good man 
in Ihe javelin. Doug Kerr, We expect him 
to get out around 235.240 this season. 

"In the pole vault there's Rolando 
Cru/. The sky's the limit for him — he 
did 15-5 as a freshman. Right now we're 
trying to put some weight on Rolando. 
He weighs 152 and vve'd like to bring him 
up to 160. He ran more this year than 
he ever had before and I feel that with 
all this extra running he will smooth 
out his prole-vaulting technique and — 


with added w-cight will do big things." 

Jumbo walked into the locker room, 
chatted W'ilh Trainer Jake Nevin. who 
went to Moscow. Warsaw and Stuttgart 
last summer with the U.S. team coached 
by Jumbo, had a w'ord or two with sev- 
eral boys, then w'enl on upstairs to his 
office to look over his mail. 

"It’s easier to get a boy in shape." 
Jumbo mused, glancing swiftly over his 
correspondence, "than to keep him in 
shape. The fall is the most important 
time of the year. Then we build a boy iip. 
Now -going into the indoor season- w-c 
get him in shape. Wc can't overwork the 
boy. We must come to know him as an 
individual. Some boys require more 
work than others. We have to be careful 
about colds. We give them vitamins. We 
let up on a boy when he's taking exami- 
nations. Once the indoor season is under 
way. the meets themselves enable a boy 
to keep in condition. We try not to over- 
emphasizea lot of meets. You can't bring 
a boy up for every meet, because there's 
always the chance of a letdown. For the 
importani meets like the IC4A we try to 
bring a hoy up as high as possible, but 
that can be a ticklish matter, loo. Track 
men tend to be tense and nervous any- 
way and can usually get up enough with- 
out any urging or excitement created by 
the coach himself." 

It was time to call it a day. "Jumbo." 
I said as wc drove back to the big stone 
hou.se in Haverford, "you seem to get a 
big kick out of selling as well as coach- 



ing. Furthermore, from my observation, 
you seem to do very well at it financially, 
What would happen if you suddenly had 
to make a choice between the two — sell- 
ing and coaching? What would you do?" 

Jumbo nipped back the narrow brim 
of his skimpy black hat. He .seemed to 
grip the steering w'heel a little tighter, 

"What would 1 do?" he said. "1 would 
not hesitate for one minute, one sec- 
ond. I'd take coaching. Coaching isn't a 
sometime thing with me. It's been a big 
chunk of my life. Villanova means some- 
thing to me. I went to school there when 
it was just a college with 800 students. 
I'm in my 27th year as coach. Some of 
the kids I've coached have kids of their 
own almost ready forcollcge. They come 
to visit Kay and me and our children. 
One of them has seven kids of his own 
now. It's not as if I had been moving 
from college to college. I've spent the 
best part of my life right here. The big- 
gest satisfaction 1 get is to hear that one 
of our track boys is doing w-ell— like 
Fred Dw-ycr. who's western manager. I 
believe, for Hallmark cards. Or Joe Ma- 
nioii, our quartcr-milcr last year, w'ho’s 
doing fine in business." 

The Elliotts regrouped at the dinner 
table. Kay Elliott (she has a maid in to 
do the housework but does all the cook- 
ing herself) produced a leg-of-lamb din- 
ner for eight. Afterward, the children 
went upstairs to do their homework and 
Jumbo settled down in his favorite chair 
in the den. There were track pictures on 
the wall, one of them a group shot of the 
1957 squad with a headline over it: "The 
greatest track team ever assembled." 
This is the team Jumbo hopes to equal 
in power this year, 

Framed on another wall was a letter 
written back in the 1930s. recommending 
James Kllioil to the track coach at West 
Point as "one of the best track prospects 
in years." It v/as signed by a loyal gradu- 
ate of the Military Academy, then a 
major, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The mention of former I’resident Eis- 
enhower brougin a frown to Jumbo's 
face. 

"Kay." he said. "I'll never get my His- 
enhower-reject coal back. You know 
darn welbthe guy who took it will see 
what a prize he's got. He's not going to 
return it." 

"Jim." said Kay patiently, "that coat 
was about gone anyway. You've had it 
rclincd several times. It was a nice coat, 
but it wouldn't have lasted much longer.” 

"Why. Kay.” cried Jumbo, "how can 
you say that? There were years of wear in 


(hill coat. It cleaned up like new. You 
know that. Everybody remarked on what 
a fine piece of gabardine it was. You 
jusi don’t get that kind of material every 
day. I fa coat just like it was good enough 
for Eisenhower. . . .” 

'Tm just saying," Kay interrupted, 
‘•ihiit it had seen its best days. Look. Jim. 
would it cheer you up any if 1 said you 
could bring the cocker spaniel home 
from the club?" 

Jumbo sat up siiiiight in his chair. 

"Why." he said, his lacc lighting up. 
"yes. Yes. that would cheer me up quite 
a bit. As I said this morning, it would be 
on a trial basis. VVe'd see how Prince 
took to him." He whistled. Prince came 
bounding in from the kitchen. 

"What do you say. Prince? Would you 
like a pal. a nice little cocker spaniel to 
keep you company?" 

An almost happy ending 

Out of his German-shepherd-Dober- 
man ancestry. Prince summoned a bark 
that combined the most terrifying quali- 
ties of both breeds. 

"Good boy." said Jumbo as the tele- 
phone rang. "Get back in the kitchen." 

As the big dog ran out of the room, 
Jumbo picked up the phone. 

He listened carefully to the caller, a 
look of disbelief and wonderment on his 
face. 

"Thank you." he said, his face Hush- 
ing a little. He pul down the phone. 

Kay Elliott looked at him inquiringly. 

"Kay." said Jumbo after a moment."! 
was wrong about that guy. He brought 
back my coat. That was the resUiurant 
calling." 

Kay Hllioll look a deep breath. "Well, 
thank goodness." she said. 

Jumbo jumped to his Feet. "Boy, what 
a day!" he exclaimed. "Pul over a couple 
ofdeals. got a couple more in the works, 
the team looked great, 1 got my F.isen- 
hower-rcjcct coat back — and you give 
me the green light on the cocker spaniel 
out at Aronimink." 

Kay Elliott smiled and shook her head. 

"Could a guy ask for anything more?" 
demanded Jumbo. 

.As things were destined to turn out. 
he could. When Jumbo went to Aioni- 
mink Golf Club next afternoon to pick 
up the vagrant cocker spaniel that had 
been in residence there for four full 
months, it had — like that hat in the hotel 
room, the license plate on the muddied 
Cadillac and the Eisenhow'cr-rcjccl gab- 
ardine coal — vanished (at least tempo- 
rarily) without a trace. end 
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THE BAD-FORM 


CHAMPION OF GOLF 


His approach to the game is casual, and his choppy swing is 
almost comical, but happy Doug Sanders is getting the last 
laugh by becoming one of the biggest winners in pro golf 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


FINtSH OF SANDERS' SWING LOOKS MORE SUITED TO BASEBALL THAN GOLF 



i n the sometimes grim world of high- 
prcssurc tournament golf. Doug San- 
ders, w'ho won $57,428.47 on the 1961 
lour and finished third on the list of 
money winners behind Cary Player and 
Arnold Palmer, isthemost refreshingand 
amiLSing “new" professional in a good 
long time. Both on and olT the golf 
course. Sanders has a personality as 
bounding and carefree as a porpoise. Me 
has a wisecrack on his lips under condi- 
tions that send his fellow pros into their 
meanest sulk.s. When he misses an im- 
portant putt he often goes into a comic 
pantomime that brings a cheerful guffaw 
from the gallery. He chats endlessly with 
the spectators and keeps them enter- 
tained with a stockroom full of ready- 
made gags. Not since the late Porky Oli- 
ver was touring the country has there 
been a tournament golfer who is as full 
of fun as .Sanders. 

But even il he were not. it is more 
than likely that Sanders would attract 
large crowds, for il ever there was a win- 
ning golfer who reminded spectators of 
themselves he is the man. When he 
swings. Sanders looks exactly like a 
hacker who is trying hard to knock the 
ball into the next county. He addresses 
the ball with a wide, stiff-legged stance, 
and after an inordinate amount of wig- 
gling and jiggling he takes an extremely 
short backswing before whaling at the 
ball with all the strength in his slight, 
Ib-l-pound frame. 

Il should not be gathered, however, 
that there is anything frivolous about 
Doug Sanders' tournament play. He is 

loiuiiihcd 
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Roughing It . . . royally 


You’ll find a delit'lilCul hlend of unlirnilfd luxury 
and unspoiled simplicity in the Out Islands ol ifie 
Baliamas. Only a brief hop from llic grande hotels 
and fashionable shops of Nassau, they're a world 
of their own. 

J ust a few years ago, these lovely tropic isles were 
known only to the roving yachtsman and big-game 
fisherman. Today, they’re dotted with smart inns and 
clubs, well-slocked marinas and modern airstrips. 


Amazingly all of this lias happetn'd witliout dis- 
turbing tlie senmity and charm that liave made the 
Islands of llie Bahamas the world’s eelebratcil low- 
pressure pai'adise. 

Tliis winter make your escape to this delightful 
Britisl) colony. It's remarkably easy to reacli. \ny 
Travel .\gent knows. Or. for additional information, 
write to Dept. HT, Bahamas Development Hoard, 
608 First Naliojial Bank Building, .^Iiami 32, Fla. 


Atlantic 
Ocean 

-* NASSAU 

BAHAMA \ / ^ 

ISLANDS 


The Resort Islands of the |-^ CX iln.CLm.AXS 


BY SEA; From New York on the M. $. ITALIA every Saturday at A P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home lines. i2 Broadway, New York 4. 

From Miami on the S. S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday at 5 P.M. Three-day, all-eipense cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $54. Eastern Steamship Corp., Miami 1. 

' BY AIR: Direct, dally flights from New York (2vi hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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Exciting . . . agile . . . action-packed 
. . . with Cutlass 185 V-8 performance I 

You’ll like it on sight . . . love it in action! 

For Oldsmobile’s dashing new F-85 Cutlass is 
pure excitement on wheels! Its rakish body lines 
sparkle with sportincss! Morocceen-trimmed, 
foam-cushioned bucket seats cradle you in comfort! 
And the ultra high-compression Cutlass 185 aluminum 
V-8 Engine . . . plus high-torque rear axle . . . 
makes the Cutlass as much fun to “git” in as it is 
to sit in! All standard at no extra cost in gleaming 
new Coupe or glittering now Cutlass Convertible! 



OLDSMOBILE 


• GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


THERE’S “SOMETHINC EXTRA” ABOUT OWNING 


OLDS! 


DOUG SANDERS ionliiwal 

an avaricious competilor. and in the Iasi 
few years he has risen rapidly to the lop 
of the tour. In 1958 he tinished 2Jrd and 
earned SI3.740. By the next year he was 
14th in winnings, taking S20.794 away 
iVoni the tour. He was 10th in 1 960. win- 
ning $26,471. While he has never won 
the Open or ihe PCIA, he has come close. 
Last year he was leading the Open at 
Oakland Hills with only nine holes to 
play, but an erratic putting streak on his 
part and a siring of birdies by Gene 


lored slacks are beginning to betray the 
slightest suggestion of a bulge around 
the waist, a tribute to the kind of good 
living a big winner can afford. Usually 
hatless and with a wooden tee tucked 
behind his right car. Sanders strides 
briskly down the fairways looking very 
much like the kind of young man that 
girls would take a shine to, as they quite 
often do. 

His good looks are more than amply 
complemented by those ol‘ his wife, the 
former Joan Faye of Winter Haven, Fla., 
who wa.s a successful model and walcr 


five children to raise — three boys and 
two girls. Doug was the second young- 
est. Ernest was seven years older than 
he, Sara six, .lames three. His sister 
Stella was six years younger. His father 
farmed on a small scale and also drove 
a truck between Cedartown and Boston 
for one of the New England textile mills 
that had migrated to Georgia, l.ater the 
elder Sanders and James, who lost a 
hand while fighting as a marine in the 
Korean conflict, operated taxicabs in 
Cedartown. 

Doug grew up in a small house bordcr- 



SANDERS' STRANGE ASSAULT on hull liCiiins wiih u sitiV-legged (cenier). Then, getting power from liis trememlous hand and wrist iie- 
backswing (/<'//) that stops suddenly when the club is over his head tion, he lunges at the ball. The result is good distance and great accuracy. 




Litticr. the eventual winner, cost Sanders 
the lead. He finished runner-up to Lit- 
tier, by a stroke. In the last three I’GA 
championships, he twice was third and 
in 1959 finished second. Opening the 
1962 season in Los Angeles a fortnight 
ago. Sanders finished with a 284 — well 
ahead of Player. Unlike a numher of 
the younger pros who make spectacular 
showings along the circuit but never 
in the big tournaments. Sanders has 
already shown (hat he is capable of play- 
ing excellent golf on the most dilfieult 
tournament courses. 

Along with everything else. Sanders 
has the looks to (it the frolicsome Prince 
Hal role he plays in golf (.vtv ruviv). His 
ligLire is trim and athletic on its 5-foot 
10-inch frame, tilthough his tightly tai- 


skier in Miami and Cypress Gardens be- 
fore the Sanderses were married in the 
spring of 1960. In fact, with all the good 
things he has going for him— appear- 
ance. wit. ability, money, a pretty wife, 
a lively 4-year-old son by a former mar- 
riage and Joanie's pretty 4-year-old 
daughter, also by a former marriage — 
Sanders seems to contradict the popular 
notion that it takes adversity to breed 
success. 

George Douglas Sanders, as he was 
christened 28 years ago (the Douglas 
was a sop to an uncle who wanted to call 
him Douglas Fairbanks Junior Sanders 
after his favorite actor), svas born in 
Cedartown, Ga. some 60 miles north- 
west of Atlanta. His father and mother 
were people of quite modest means with 


ing the nine-hole golf course in Cedar- 
town and, as he now likes to recall, 
■■from the time I wa.s seven years old I al- 
ways had enough spending money.” His 
first income was acquired by retrieving 
stray golf balls in the rough bordering 
the golf course. ’■Did you see a golf ball 
come in here, son?" a player would ask 
little Doug, and he would look up with 
his innocent blue eyes and say, ‘■No. sir.” 
It didn’t take Sanders long to capture a 
bucket full of balls that he could .sell to 
his older brother for 50c-. and James 
would resell them to the golf pro for $3. 
Sanders still carries with him two im- 
portant lessons learned from this experi- 
ence — the value of mannerly responses 
and a deep respect for money. 

When full-sized caddies were scarce 

. oniiwifd 
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DOUG SANDERS conliiii/eil 

during World War li. Doug Sanders 
packed golf bags around the Cedartown 
course at a slightly exorbitant rate, al- 
though he was little more than 10 years 
old and scarcely bigger than a golf bag. 
He and his brother figured out ways to 
practice and play on the course without 
paying the customary fees. He attributes 
his abbreviated golf swing to those early 
days of bootleg practice. ‘‘The fairways 
were only so wide," Sanders says, "and 
we had to keep the ball in the middle 
where we could find it and run in case 
somebody spotted us on the course." 
The training was so effective that San- 
ders has hit only five or six balls (he is 
not sure which) out of bounds during 
the full five years he has been playing on 
the pro circuit. 

Future pro's pro 

The golf pro at Cedartown was a 
young man named Maurice Hudson, 
who now teaches at the Northwood Club 
in Dallas. He took a liking to Sanders 
and helped polish some of the rough 
edges off Sanders’ game and off Sanders 
himself. “I probably learned more from 
Hudson than from anyone else." San- 
ders says. “If he found me doing some- 
thing wrong or behaving badly he would 
take the time to tell me what he had 
learoed from his own mistakes. The 
things I learned from Maurice Hudson 
go way beyond just playing golf." 

Under Hudson's coaching. Sanders 
was breaking 70 regularly by the time he 
was 17. The corsair in him was still 
coming to the surface, and Sanders man- 
aged to pick up some u.seful spending 
money through the Judicious wagers he 
was learning to make around the Cedar- 
town course. By the time he had finished 
high school, his golfing reputation had 
spread and he was given an athletic 
scholarship to the University of Florida, 
where he played on the same team with 
Dave Ragan Jr, 

At college Sanders was a nervous, rcst- 
le.s.s youth who spent most of his time at 
the local driving range or playing with 
his teammates. Even now he half Joking- 
ly refer.s to his days in Gainesville by 
saying. “When I was in college majoring 
in golf. . . And when he wasn't at 
the golf course he was betting somebody 
on something- pool, billiards, pitching 
pennie.s. playing cards. As Ragan recalls, 
"Doug was always just good enough to 
win. and he was alway.s just a step or 
two in front of us in almost anything. 


Doug always hated to lose: he was like 
Sam Snead that way. He liked to play 
you for a S2 Nassau when we were prac- 
ticing, and if you shot a 65 or something 
and beat him he was a good loser about 
it. but you knew he was going to come 
back at you." 

Sanders swung at a golf bail during 
his college days pretty much as he does 
today — with a short backswing and a 
follow-through that would have done 
Babe Ruth proud. Then as now his clubs 
were of only average weight (his present 
irons have a D-3 swing weight and his 
woods a D-5 with Regular shafts), but 


he generated his great power by building 
up strength in his forearms. "Keel this," 
he will tell you. exhibiting a lower arm 
that would compare favorably with Pop- 
eye's. “And i never took an exercise in 
my life," he says. “You just develop it.” 

Paul Hahn, the professional trick-shot 
golfer, was living near Gainesville when 
Sanders was incollegc, and it was through 
Hahn that Sanders first learned his wide 
assortment of gag shots. At the practice 
tee before he starts a round of tourna- 
ment golf these days, Sanders sometimes 
astonishes the spectators with a shot in 
which he pops the ball straight up in 
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Ihe air and catches it in his hip pocket. 

After three years in college. Sanders 
realized that his future was not in schol- 
ai'Ship and that he had better start earn- 
ing a living. He began selling insurance 
in .Miami, where a rich Canadian busi- 
nessman who had taken a shine to him 
gave Sanders a membership in the La 
Gorce Country Club and helped him 
make some prohtable investments that 
freed him from any serious worries about 
the cost of living. La Gorce being a club 
where there is always plenty of action. 
Sanders soon found he could do as well 
or better there than he could at the of- 
fice. He also played in some of the big- 
ger tournaments around the country, 
and in 1956 became the first amateur 
ever to win the Canadian Open. This 
victory convinced Sanders that he could 
now play well enough to earn a living as 
a golf professional- He made applica- 
tion for a Professional Golfers’ Associ- 
ation apprentice card, joined the tour 
in June 1957 at the Carting Open and 
tied with Ken Venturi. Gardner Dickin- 
son Jr. and Palmer for fourth in that 
tournament, w-inning SI, 425 and con- 
firming Sanders’ belief that he had chos- 
en the right career. 

A sad discovery 

What Sanders did not know then, 
however, was that he was accident-prone, 
and there was a lime when it looked as 
if he would be spending more time in 
the hospital than on the golf course. An 
infected hand put him out of action a 
month after he Joined the tour. The fol- 
lowing February, during the I95H Co- 
lombian Open, he was hospitalized for 
several weeks with torn ligaments in an 
ankle after hitting a tricky shot out from 
behind a tree. He had been leading the 
tournament at the time but was unable 
to continue. In the summer of 1 958 San- 
ders won the Western Open, his first vic- 
tory as a pro. but a hip injury shortly 
thereafter again put him in the gallery. 

No sooner hud the tour begun in 1959 
than a doctor in La Jolla diagnosed a 
slight heart murmur and told Sanders he 
W'ould have to slow down. Sanders did 
some quick looking around instead and 
found a medicine for his heart condition. 
Shortly after, he was back on the tour. 
That summer he finished second in his first 
crack at the PGA Championship. 

In 1960 Sanders had no major victo- 
ries. but several seconds and thirds pul 
his overall earnings above the S27.000 
mark by Labor Day. Not long after that 
his daughter slammed a motel door on 
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his hand, and once again he had to skip 
some tournaments. Then, soon after re- 
turning to action, he suffered a painful 
neck injury in an automobile collision 
while driving home from the office of the 
doctor who was treating his hand. The 
neck iron ble continued to bother Sanders 
throughout most of last year, and it fi- 
nally got so serious in September that he 
went into a hospital in Dallas for traction 
treatment. "I couldn’t even turn my head 
a fraction of an inch in cither direction." 
Sanders says. He finally found a doctor 
in l.os Angeles who was able to give him 
some helpful injections, and this year, 
for a change, he begins the winter golfing 
tour with no apparent ailments. 

Despite his disabilities, Sanders won 
five tournaments on the 1961 tour and 
started to live in a manner he considers 
appropriate. Rather than drive in one of 
the free Ponliacs that are provided for 
the leading pros on the circuit. Sanders 
operates his own air-conditioned Cadil- 
lac. equipped wdth a shortwave radio- 
telephone which he uses almost constant- 
ly. In the course of half an hour’s trip 
to the golf course when he is on one of 
his rare visits home to Miami, he will 
talk to his lawyer about a prospective 
advertising endorsement, check on the 
whereabouts of a new shipment of golf 
shoes, call Joanie to find out w-hat the 
children are going to do that day and 
arrange to meet a friend for a drink in 
the late afternoon. 

Sanders' business interests have mul- 
tiplied. He likes to dabble in the stock 
market and is perpetually on the lookout 
for ways to invest his money in enter- 
prises that will be paying off when his 
competitive talent has gone. Last year 
he made about 525,000 above his tour- 
nament winnings from the fringe bene- 
fits that accrue to a successful touring 
pro. As a representative of the Ojai Val- 
ley Inn and Country Club, a bucolic golf- 
ing resort in southern California, he drew 
55,500. He made another $7,500 on AU- 
S/cir GolJ, the Saturday afternoon tele- 
vision show-. 

But Sanders' major fringe benefit from 
golf just now is his association with First 
Flight Co., one of the fastest-growing 
manufacturers of golfing equipment. 
Along with Jimmy Demarct and Gary 
Player, Sanders has been a leading mem- 
ber of First Flight’s staff of playing pros, 
and as such he collected 510.000 from 
the company in salary and bonuses dur- 
ing 1961. Jack Harkins, the voluble and 
energetic Irishman who runs First Flight, 
is extremely fond of Sanders and has 


helped him buy blocks of the company 
stock from time to time when the price 
seemed right. This year First Flight is 
putting out a line of popular-priced 
clubs with Sanders’ signature on them, 
and if they sell well the royalties will pro- 
vide Sanders with another and perhaps 
his richest source of revenue. 

To maintain the kind of success that 
Sanders achieved in 1961 can he a long 
and tedious chore year after year, Some- 
times the next tournament seems almost 
too much to face. Sanders reached one 
of these low points in December, when 
the tour was coming to a close at the 
Coral Gables Open, ’"I haven’t got 
enough strength to bust a grape," he 
said wearily before the start of a round, 
■'it doesn't do me any good to practice, 
because 1 start doing something different 
each time I hit the ball.’’ 

As the 1962 tour gets under w-ay, the 
big question is whether Sanders can sus- 
tain the strength and enthusiasm that 
a touring pro need.s to stay among the 
leaders, for there is no doubt about his 
ability to play all the shots. In the last 
couple of years he has mastered the kind 
of low. crisp, wind-cheating irons that 
arc largely respon.sible for putting him 
among the most consistent players. One 
advantage for Sanders will be his sense 
of humor. Even at Coral Gables he still 
found things to laugh about. "If I only 
had enough stock in the phone company 
and Cutty Sark." he said as he pulled 
himself up to a bar for a little late-after- 
noon resuscitation, "I could live off the 
money I spend." 

The voice of dissent 

Sanders' colleagues on the tour arc 
not always as enamored of his seemingly 
lighthearted approach to the game as he 
is. and Sanders knows it but doesn't care. 
"1 see them stop and laugh sometimes 
when i tell a joke or gag it up a little.’’ 
he said the other day. "but a lot of the 
guys resent it. 'What d’you think we are, 
a bunch of clowns?' one of them asked 
me one time just because 1 told a news- 
paperman we ought to try to entertain 
the gallery a little more. 

"Welt. 1 figure the gallery gets as nerv- 
ous as we do sometimes, and w-e ought 
to try to help them enjoy themselves aft- 
er they pay good money to come out 
and watch us. Some guys just don't have 
it in them to get laughs, it isn’t their 
fault. They're just built that way. But 
they shouldn’t resent the rest of us put- 
ting on a good show. That's what we're 
out there for, isn't it?" end 
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FOOD I Martin Kane 


Game in the water, great 
on the table 


A mong those who dearly love a feast 
> of fish, the common pompano of the 
south Atlantic coast is comparable in 
gastronomic status to the Dover sole and 
the turbot. Even people who don’t like 
fish often like pompano. provided it is 
fresh-caught and worthily prepared. The 
pompano is, furthermore, a gamefish. a 
tumbling, twisting fighter with a daz- 
zling, confusing variety of tricks, a de- 
light to tangle with on light tackle. 

The pompano swims in schools as far 
north as Chesapeake Bay, in the Florida 
Keys, along the Gulf Coast, in the Ba- 
hamas and Bermuda. It takes lures 
(bright nylon or feather jigs) about as 
readily as bait (s;tnd fleas and shrimp). 
Since its average size is a mere two 
pounds — which is about the best eating 
size— ordinary surf tackle is Just too 
much to bring out its fine fighting 
qualities: a so-called fresh-water spin- 
•ning rod is ideal. It will be thoroughly 
taxed from the first smashing strike. So 
will the angler’s wrist. Wading the surf 
and casting to the pompano with a fly 


rod is the ultimate in angling pleasure. 

With its sides of bright blue and 
gleaming silver and its curious shape, the 
pompano is one of Neptune’s beauties. 
But it is the palate that appreciates it 
most. So delectable is the pompano that 
restaurants generally pay more and 
charge more for this fish than for any 
other caught in American waters. 

All fish are best when eaten fresh, but 
for the pompano freshness is all-impor- 
tant. Its slightly oily flesh — it is a distant 
cousin to the mackerel — is delicately 
flavored and firm to the tooth when a few 
hours out of the water, but even with 
good refrigeration these qualities deteri- 
orate rapidly. A day-old pompano is not 
half so good as one caught in the morn- 
ing and served at lunch. 

There are many ways to cook a pom- 
pano, ranging from the very simplest — 
broiled — to such elaborate preparations 
as pompano en papillate, in which the 
fish is cooked in a brown paper bag or 
cooking parchment with a variety of 
sauces that are "sealed in" with the 


natural Juices of the fish. No such pro- 
tective device is needed w-ith a truly fresh 
pompano, but it is such a fine fish that 
gourmet chefs have been inspired to give 
it their all. An excellent and easily pre- 
pared pompano an vin hknu- involves 
stuffing the pompano with fresh dill, 
steaming it over a pan of while wine and 
serving it with mousscline sauce. The 
pompano may be baked, too, but the 
all-round favorite is Just plain broiled. 
A fancier presentation, planked pom- 
pano. is especially good with a fat two- 
pounder. but it is. after all, Just another 
way of broiling the fish. 

How such a delicacy can be such a 
fighting fury at the end of a line is a 
question that has burst in the mind of 
many a fisherman encountering his first 
pompano in the surf. The fish often uses 
the breakers to fool the angler with a 
possumlike sleep and lets the waves car- 
ry it in; then, suddenly, as the undertow 
comes to its aid, it turns viciously away 
with a hook-dislodging surge. Like the 
similarly shaped permit, the pompano 
uses its broad sides to develop more wa- 
ter resistance by fighting at right angles 
to the rod tip. You will get few Jumps 
from it. It fights underwater, and if there 
are rocks or coral about it will scoot for 
them in the hope of cutting the line. Pre- 
venting this on light tackle is often an ex- 
citing problem, for the pompano is fast 
and strong — fast, strong and as sweet a 
dish as salt water can provide. end 


POMPANO AU VIN BLANC 


BROILED POMPANO 

1 1/2-pound pompano. whole Flour 

4 tablespoons oil or melted butter Paprika 

Stan oven at 45Cr F. about 10 minutes before you plan 
to broil the fish. Line shallow pan or dish with foil and 
place in oven to get very hot. Clean pompano, leaving 
it whole. Ou.it with fiour and paprika. Put oil or butter into 
the hot pan. Place fish in pan and broil uhoiit 3 Inches from 
tip of ftume for 3 to 5 minute.':. Turn and broil on sec- 
ond side same length of lime. Baste accasionally. Fish 
is done when a fork pierces the fiesh easily. Serves 2. 


IVi-pound pompano, whole V 4 teaspoon salt 
Fresh dill 5 peppercorns 

4 thick slices onion Few sprigs parsley 

Dry white wine 

Clean pompano and stuff cavity generously with sprigs of 
fresh dm. In a heavy skillet, one with a Jid, place onion 
slices, salt, peppercorns, parsley and more dill. Place 
a rack, oiled, over mi.vture and pour in enough while 
wine to almost reach rack. Put fish on rack, cover tightly 
and cook over moderate heat until wine begins to bubble, 
then simmer gently for about 20 minutes. Fish is len- 
der when fork .slides in easily. Serve on warm platter 
with or wiilwiil moii.sse/itie sauce ( '/t cup heavy cream, 
whipped, folded into / '/t cups hoUandaise sauce). Serves 2. 


Photograph by Jerry Cooke 
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MORE LIVE ACTION-LESS OEAD WEIGHT. The full-size '62 Dodge Dart will acceler- 
ate seven percent quicker than last year’s comparable model, and do it on live percent less 
gas. Main reason? Dead weight has been cut to a minimum. For instance, the automatic trans- 
mission housing, for V8s, used to be made of cast iron, now it's aluminum. The new one is 
stronger, and 60 pounds lighter. If you’re looking for a low price car with a fistful of action, 
you have found it DOME IN AND DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE. 





BOATING / Carleton Mitchell 


Vintage year for the gadgeteer 

Some ingenious new marine accessories are providing 
most of the excitement at the boat show in the New York Coliseum 


I n the New York Coliseum, where the 
52nd National Motor Boat Show is in 
full swing this week, all that glitters is 
chrome. The four floors of the massive 
hall are jammed with an astonishing va- 
riety of metal-trimmed floating objects 
intended for every phase of aquatic ac- 
tivity from joyriding and fishing and ski- 
ing and racing across oceans to just sil- 
ting in placid gunkholcs. The sum total 
is almost an embarrassment of riches. 

Despite the amazing variety of exhib- 
its. however, there is little that is star- 
tlingly new. In the fleet of 450 boats, only 
40'',' are of traditional wood construc- 
tion. despite a slight reduction from last 
year in the percentage of boats made of 
fiber glass, from 49'''^ to 4,1''';. This is 
partially explained by larger numbers of 
aluminum and inflatable or folding rub- 
ber hulls — kayaks and the like — in the 
smallcr-sizc craft. But the trend to bigger 
glass boats continues; the 41-fooi Hat- 
teras liber-glass cruiser is the largest of 
this material ever displayed in a boat 
show. And the auxiliar>' sailing fleet is al- 
most unanimously plastic. 

As forecast last year, the inboard- 
outboards have become increasingly 
popular. Three of the outboard manu- 
facturers, Outboard Marine, Kiekhaefer 
and West Bend, arc producing their own 
inboard-engine /outboard-drive units, 
and Outboard Marine is adding a liber- 
glass hull of its own manufacture tailored 
to lit the new power unit. 

It is in the specialized equipment, dis- 
played in the estuaries remote from the 
fleet of larger craft on the main floor, 
that the hardy explorer will (ind the most 
interesting new products. Less than a 
decade ago, equipment intended purely 
for the boating enthusiast was a specialty 
item produced by only a handful of com- 
panies. Now gadget-browsing is both 
pleasurable and rewarding, as a con- 
siderable segment of American industry 


is focusing on these vital accessories. 

Among devices of interest to the off- 
shore sailor is an improved version of 
the type of flashing electronic distress 
flare that saved the life of Ocean Racer 
John Weston when he was washed over- 
board during the I960 Bermuda race. 
Displayed by Crow-'s-nest. the Transra- 
lite ($89.50) has a brilliant neon flasher 
visible to the horizon from deck level 
and at distances of 30 to 50 miles, de- 
pending on visibility and the height of 
a search plane. It also transmits a two- 
tone sputnik-type radio beep on 2182 
kc.. the international distress frequency, 
which can be homed on by most radio 
direction tinders. .Attached to a life ring, 
the Transralite turns upright the moment 
it hits the water and an autojnatic grav- 
ity switch starts the transmitter and sets 
the light flashing. 

The same booth features the answer to 
a lazy fisherman's prayer, in the portable 
12-voli. battery-powered Motor-Guide 
for trolling (S177.50). Clamped to the 
gunwale or tiansom, the small electric 
motor is controlled by a pedal that turns 
the boat left or right, governs engine 
speed and can reverse. This leaves the 
hands free for playing a fish and, if the 
fish aren't biting, eliminates the necessity 
for abandoning a reclining position. 

The exhibit of Ratsey and l.apthorn, 
the world's oldest and best-known sail- 
makers. is enhanced by a selection of 
Barient winches. Slightly cheaper this 
year, and better than ever, these w inches 
combine power with the precision ma- 
chining of line watches. Not only is there 
a new' line of reel halyard winches to 
solve an equipment deficiency in the past 
life of every sailor, but there is also the 
new jj^28 two-speed deck winch for 
cruiser-racers of the 40-foot class (in 
chrome, with ratchet handle, priced at 
$775, alas!), so fast in the first speed and 
so powerful in low gear that a rival crew 


not similarly equipped will be at a hand- 
icap in a tacking duel. 

Coastwise navigation of boats of any 
size or type can be made simpler by two 
British units imported by Triton Marine 
Products. One is a liny radio direction 
finder, called the Heron, whose antenna 
unit contains a compass (S350). Because 
it is small enough to be hand-held, the 
Heron is free of the directional errors 
(hat plague the big fixed units when a 
boat begins to heel. A beat-frequency os- 
cillator permits reception of the marine 
navigational radio beams known as Con- 
solan. Smaller than a carton of ciga- 
rettes. its sensitivity and directional qual- 
ities allow' it to function impressively 
even in the Coliseum. A companion unit 
is a portable depth finder ($380), which 
can be carried in a dinghy for checking 
an unfamiliar harbor or looking around 
for likely fishing holes. Anothercxcellent 
Triton product is an audio transceiver, 
which functions both as a loudspeaker 
to hail distant vessels or a hearing aid to 
pick up distant sounds. Hooked up w'ith 
a scanning motor, the transceiver will 
quest to both sides of the bow like a 
hound on scent, w'hile a dial in the w'heel- 
house shows the bearing of the buoy 
being sought. 

Red right returning 

Then, once the buoy is found, an item 
displayed on the racks of Mighly-Mac 
Boatwear will show the skipper what to 
do. In addition to a line of code-flag 
shirts (SI. Feb. 20. 1961 ). now expanded 
to include the same cheerful pattern in 
foul-weather gear and warm hooded 
jackets, there is a red-and-black zippered 
jacket for those new owners who might 
forget the rules of the road. Worn with 
the black half to starboard leaving a 
harbor, the jacket is turned inside out to 
reverse the colors coming home, as a re- 
minder of the old seamen's doggerel that 
buoys arc passed ’Ted right returning." 
As nearly as I could see. the only thing 
missing was a gadget to tell the skipper 
when to reverse his jacket. end 
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NCAA COMMITTEE oTi AAU included deft) Chairmnn Wilbur Johns. Clifford Fagan 
of high schools. Gymnast Gene Wettstonc, baskclbull’s Bud Foster, tracks Chick Werner. 


COACHES TAKE OVER 

conlimicd from pim-12 

realize ii can't beat the federation. It 
would be a stupid and senseless thing 
for the AAU not to join the track and 
field federation." 

At present, theie is no indication that 
the AAU will join the federation. No 
AAU official was present at the NCAA 
or the track coaches' meetings in Chi- 
cago last week. Louis J. Fisher, the new 
pre.sident of the AAU and an attorney 
in High Point, North Carolina, said that 
the ,AAU had no intention of joiniiig. 
He warned that the AAU was the only 
U.S. organization that was recognized 
by international authorities. When it 
came time to deal with the Americans, he 
said, the international groups would 
pick the AAU because that organiza- 
tion’s members arc led by unpaid peo- 
ple. He added that he believed a small 
group within the NCAA ’'is out to de- 
stroy the AAU for the interests of Just a 
few selfish individuals." He declined to 
na; e these individuals. 

The constitution of the new federation 
provides that the governing council shall 
consist of a representative from each of 
the member groups (hopefully, the 
NCAA, the NAIA. the high schools, 
private clubs, the armed forces and the 


AAU). No one on the council would be 
a coach, no one would be paid. The fed- 
eration was formed not by the NCAA 
but by the track coaches' association, 
which includes members from the 
NCAA, the NAIA and high schools. 

“The NCA.A has no desire to control 
all track and held activity in the United 
States." said Walter Byers. NCAA execu- 
tive secretary, in Chicago. “We are not 
organized to control anything but col- 
legiate athletics in our group. We do feel 
that we should have proportionate rep- 
resentation on any governing body. We 
do not have that under AAU rule." 

Before last week small-college coaches 
opposed Byers and the NCAA, mostly 
because they suspected both of a desire 
to govern track and held as rigidly as 
ever did the AAU. As one NAIA coach 
said. “On our level we work very closely 
with the AAU. The big colleges close 
their doors to us, but the local AAU 
people provide us with meets to com- 
pete in." 

The provision for equal representa- 
tion on the governing council of the fed- 
eration apparently allayed the fears of 
the small-college coaches. There were no 
dissenting voices Saturday when the 
coaches' association voted to form the 
federation. The day before, in a round- 
table discussion of the relations of the 


NCAA with the AAU and the Olympic 
Committee. Alex Wilson, track coach 
at Notre Dame, stood up to object to 
the presentation by Chick Werner of 
Penn Stale, president of the track 
coaches' association. Werner had made 
the case for the federation, had de- 
scribed the grievances of the coaches 
against the A.AU and had announced 
the final tally in a mail poll of coaches 
on the question of the founding of the 
federation. The poll showed 548 coaches 
in favor of the federation, nine against, 

"I did not vote." Wilson said. “I 
wanted to know more about it." It turned 
out later that Wilson was under the im- 
pression that he was attending an Olym- 
pic Committee meeting. 

After this, the coaches settled down 
to a long and careful discussion of the 
advisability of conducting the cham- 
pionship meet in direct competition with 
the AAU. One coach explained the rea- 
sons for putting on such a meet. “Say 
the .AAU tries to compete," he said. “If 
they do. they will get only a few (il'th- 
rale alhleics. All the college athletes and 
the best of the high school athletes will 
compete in the federation meet, plus the 
top postgraduate athletes. Now the AAU 
has the inlcrnalional membership in the 
lAAF, so ih:y have the right to certify 
athletes fr m the U.S. to compete against 
Russia in Palo Alto in the dual meet 
later in the summer. But if they certify 
athletes from their own meet, they'll 
have maybe a 20' ", team. 1 don't think 
public opinion would allow that. Or the 
State Department, for that matter. We 
have to have our best against the Rus- 
sians. So the AAU people will have to 
concede that all the good athletes were 
in the USTFF meet. If they do that, 
they admit that they do not control the 
best track and field athletes in the U.S. 
Of course, they could cancel their meet. 
That would be conceding the same 
thing." 

Began last year 

This major revolution against the 
AAU had its inception in the faiily in- 
nocuous appointment of a "liaison" com- 
mittee by the track coaches about a year 
ago at their annual meeting. In two 
meetings — one during the AAU cham- 
pionships in New York last year, another 
immediately following these champion- 
ships — the coaches formulated the idea 
of the USTFF. 

At the meetings in Chicago the execu- 
tive committee of the track coaches' as- 
sociation caucused before the track 
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coaches met, tied down details in the for- 
niatioii of the federation, then presented 
a complete program to the coaches. 

A basketball federation probably will 
follow. It may. in fact, precede the track 
federation in gaining international rec- 
ognition. F1B.4, the international bas- 
ketball governing body, is supposed to 
send a representative to the United States 
to judge whether the AAU or the new 
basketball federation docs, in fact, rep- 
resent the majority interest in that sport 
in the United States. 

■‘We sent out 20.000 que.stionnaires to 
basketball coaches last year.” said Wis- 
consin's Bud Foster, who is the most mil- 
itant of the basketball people seeking 
representation internationally for the 
new basketball federation. “We got back 
about 14.000 answers. Of the 14.000, 38 
were from AAU coaches. That's about 
how much basketball the AAU controls 
in (his country.” 

A delaying action 

In basketball as in track, the AAU has 
tried to delay a settlement. "The FIBA 
representative w'as supposed to come 
over here in March to watch the NCAA 
championships and whatever AAU bas- 
ketball he could find.” one basketball 
official said last week. “Now the AAU 
has tried to gel his visit postponed to 
.May. There is no basketball played in 
May, which is perfect for the AAU.” 

Byers has his own answ'cr to this move. 
He is having the basketball scores in The 
New York Times clipped every day. 
These scores are divided into colleges, 
high schools, etc. There is no .4.4 U clas- 
sification because there is no real AAU 
basketball program. Nor, Byers main- 
tains, is there any AAU track. 

■'Track meets arc run on college facil- 
ities by college coaches,” says Bill Bow- 
erman, coach of Oregon and one of the 
leaders of the dissident track coaches. 
“They talk about their junior develop- 
ment program. They don't have any. Do 
you know of any track in this country 
owned and operated by the AAU?” 

Bowerman. incidentally, has at Eu- 
gene, Ore. the largest track development 
program for youths in the United Stales. 
It is operated on the University of Ore- 
gon track facilities and it is his hope that 
other college coaches will begin similar 
programs at their schools. Whether they 
do or not. it is certain that the AAU as 
we have known it is through. If the or- 
ganization survives at all, it will be as a 
considerably weakened member of sev- 
eral larger federations. end 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by bo^ 

(SETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT ISO ' ' 



easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
III LJ down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
III ^^1 I healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO cvcry 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
dMAIVIi UO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


Insurance 

Policy 

The premium you pay 
for Vogue Tyres— with 
Twin-Air Steel Inner 
Chambers— guarantees 
forty thousand miles 
of peace-of-mind and 
insures admiration for 
your good taste. You’ve 
changed your la.st flat 
tyre when you change 
to Vogue. The name 

is all you need to know 
about a tyre. Ask any 
new-car dealer. 



VOGUE RUBBER CO. Chicago 
16, Pacific Coast; Dodson. 
Ltd., Los Angeles 17. 
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PART I 

Imperiled Freedom 
of the Open Road 

The pleasures of skillful driving, discussed by three racing 
experts in Sports Illustrated a year ago, are in danger of 
becoming a memory to all but the most rural Americans. 
In 15 years some 114 million vehicles and possibly as many 
as 125 million drivers will be choking our highways. Where 
will they go? What are we doing to cope with the huge 
flow of traffic on roads and streets today? These guestions 
are examined in a two-part series that begins on page 50 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


SHORTS ILLUSTRATKU 
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Imperiled Road 



G ive me a wheel in my hands.” says a recent hero of 
American fiction, "and four on the road." Americans 
are endlessly, incredibly on the road — '‘freewheeling in- 
habitants of inner space,” as Transportation Expert Wil- 
fred Owen says. Along the nation's 3.5 million miles of 
concrete and asphalt, gravel and rutted dirt they roll, in 74 
million cars, trucks and buses, llowing to work and back 
again, hauling goods, carrying children, pursuing weekend 
and vacation fun. Oftentimes they drive just to be driving, 
to roll, to move, to "burn gas.” 

The automobile is America's prime expression of free- 
dom, of independence, of the treasured privilege of being 
able "to get away from it all." Man or woman, poor or 
rich, old or young, it is the American’s last-ditch weapon 
against being tied down, his latter-day covered wagon in 
which he can always seek a new horizon. Yet it is a symbol 
of freedom that carries in itself the seeds of its own restric- 
tions: by their very numbers Americans arc encroaching 
upon this cherished privilege; with their own driving habits 
and the very cars they drive they are slowly but inevitably 
closing down the open road. 

"It's meant to be fun,” said Indianapolis Driver Rodger 
Ward in this magazine a year ago (SI, Jan. 30, 1961), but 
for 38,000 Americans every year driving is death. Traffic 
accidents are the single most perilous factor in restricting 
the freedom of the open road today. The daily toll of more 
than 100 lives is worse than that for any single-plane air 
accident in history e.xcept one. Moreover, so many people 
are injured that no one even attempts to count them all pre- 
cisely. The National Safety Council, using one criterion, es- 
timates 1 .4 million yearly, the Public Health Service, using 
a different one, says four million. The Safety Council has 
also estimated that at least 100.000 are disabled for life. 

Those figures are all the more appalling because the 
young are hit hardest. Between the ages of 15 and 24, 
traffic accidents cause more deaths than all other leading 
causes combined, including heart disease and cancer. 

"We are bleeding to death," says Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral Albert L. Chapman, one of a growing number of men 
who have come to regard the toll as a chronic epidemic, a 
health problem of calamitous dimensions. 

This havoc on the highways brings in its wake enormous 
patching-up problems — of treating the injured, w'ho for- 
ever tax the hospitals; of sweeping up the debris of 10 mil- 
lion separate accidents every year; of settling accident 
litigation in courts forever clogged, forever behind sched- 
ule. The cost in dollars, says the Safety Council, is in the 
neighborhood of S6.5 billion yearly. 

There is small comfort in the fact that much safety prog- 
ress has been made since the bad old days when, with fewer 
cars and drivers, we were killing people at a faster clip. 
There is not enough comfort in the fact that roads and 
cars are better, that realty aberrant drivers arc more quickly 
spotted and curbed, that new drugs and improved hospital 


III a chaos of confusing signs, highways am! parkway-access routes 
flow together ami apart again, with cars trapped hopelessly between. 
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emergency care save some lives that a generation ago would 
have been lost (although emergency treatment at the crash 
scene is still chaotic). Nor is there much comfort in the 
fact that the death rate for every 100 million vehicle- 
miles (one car. bus or truck driven one mile equals one 
vehicle-mile) has dropped to a record low of 5.1 — down 
from 12 in 1941. the worst year ever for deaths— when 
38,(K)0 still die every year. 

This mileage rate for measuring progress is by no means 
a perfect yardstick; it tells little more than the broad na- 
tional trend. The rate is virtually worthless for compar- 
ing the safety performances of disparate states, nor can 
it be used to calculate accident odds for the individual 
driver. In 1960, for example. Rhode Island’s 1.9 mileage 
death rate was the country’s lowest, Nevada's 8,3 the 
worst. Was Rhode Island doing a four-timcs-belter safety 
job than Nevada? Nobody 
knows. The comparison only 
tends to confirm what traffic 
authorities do know: that 
urban rates are customari- 
ly lower than rural rates. 

Heavily urban Rhode Is- 
land normally would have 
a lower rate than mostly 
rural Nevada. 

As for the driver, any driv- 
er, there is no way to calcu- 
late his individual chances 
of survival. There cannot be, 
because every set of driver- 
car-road situations differs at 
any instant in time from all 
the millions of others, and 
all these sets are instanta- 
neously changing. Some de- 
gree of danger is the only 
constant. 

Thus the disease is not a 
simple one. It is monstrous- 
ly complex. Every part of it 
poscsspccial problcms;nonc 
will be easy to solve. 

To begin with, there are 
the streets and highways. We have some superb ones, but 
we are still going to have to live for a long time with some 
badly planned, alarmingly outdated and patently danger- 
ous ones. The concept ofpermanent free-flowing highways, 
long propounded by the road-builders, has received wide 
acceptance only in the last decade. Until then, major cross- 
country roads were built only to be choked at intervals by 
■ 'string development” — private businesses mushrooming at 
roadside, with the consequent menace of "fringe friction," 
cars darting off and on the pavement to and from restau- 
rants, peach stands, ice cream emporiums and the tike. For 
example, U.S. 1 between Baltimore and Washington siz- 
zles with accident-provoking friction. A new friction-free 
highway parallels it today but, as one highway official says, 
"We can’t keep throwing roads away.” The cost of new ones 
is steep — from SI million to S40 million a mile on the 
41,000-mile Interstate system now abuilding. 


The major cities, never designed for cars in the first place, 
arc notoriously hard-pressed merely to manage their move- 
ment. Wilfred Owen says every large American city is "ob- 
solete.” Los Angeles and its satellite cities, where the auto- 
mobile has virtually killed off the public transit system, 
yearly add 100, 0(X) vehicles to an already overburdened 
network. 

In New York, home of America’s most dedicated jay- 
walkers (who are bowled over like tenpins) and center of a 
traffic glut that extends into deepest exurbia, many some- 
time drivers have long gone earless in despair over the 
urban jangle. Nor is there any relief to be found in the 
smaller towns across the country, as everyone who has ever 
had to buck 5 o'clock traffic at Saturday afternoon shop- 
ping time can testify. 

Chicago, fighting the usual big-city congestion, is just 
recovering from a wholly 
unpredictable problem. Po- 
lice morale dropped last year 
when a freewheeling burg- 
lar implicated a dozen cops 
in his crimes. "The police 
became timid,” says Traffic 
Chief Terrence Doherty. 
"They were afraid to write 
a traffic ticket for fear the 
offender would sound off 
about crooked cops.’’ As a 
delayed-actionconsequence, 
fatalities rose alarmingly in 
early 1961. It took months 
for large numbers of drivers 
to discover the enforcement 
ease-up, but when they did 
they took the abnormal risks 
that brought about the ab- 
normal toll. 

Cars pose a problem of 
their own. How safe are 
they? How safe should they 
be? Who is to decide? So far 
the automakers have been 
relatively free to decide for 
themselves, and their answer 
has been that safety is an integral part of the automo- 
bile’s development rather than a factor to be dealt with 
separately. Thus over the years they can claim credit for 
adding as standard equipment such improvements as all- 
steel bodies, four-wheel brakes, windshield wipers and de- 
frosters, rearview mirrors, sealed-beam headlights, vast- 
ly improved tires, safety glass, dished steering wheels and 
improved door locks. Other items, found on some cars but 
not on others, such as windshield washers, backup lights, 
glare-reducing mirrors and self-adjusting brakes, have also 
made driving safer. 

General Motors President John F. Gordon recently 
summed up Detroit's position before the National Safety 
Congress: "Every year's new-model cars are safer as well as 
better in other respects, but these improvements are in re- 
sponse to forces at work in our free competitive economy 
— not in response to regulatoi'y forces.” 

conlimieil 
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Imperiled Road 

In Gordon's view, “amateur engineers” who would make 
cars "'t'ooliiroot and crashproof" are calling for the un- 
attainable and subjecting Detroit automakers to unjust 
and misdirected criticism. “VVe can only design into [the 
automobile]," he declared, "the greatest degree of safety 
that is consistent w-ith other essential functional characteris- 
tics. Beyond that, we must depend on intelligent use." 

Robert Forster, GM safety coordinator, explains another 
angle of the problem. "A man will only buy the degree of 
safety he can afford," he declares. "People say, ‘Make cer- 
tain safely items standard equipment,' but they sure don't 
want the price of the car to go up.” 

Clearly. Detroit feels that safely as such is hard to sell to 
the car buyer. Performance, yes. Style, yes. Safety, no — and 
with some reason. The American ."vledical Association has 
long urged manufacturers to "delethalize" car interiors by 
installing crash-absorbent padding and removing or recess- 
ing all knobs and projections that plainly compound the 
injury potential of a bad accident. Yet when Ford five years 
ago in its 1956 sales campaign put its advertising muscle 
behind a safety pitch embodying some of these proposals, 
it fell flat. The Ford proposal was a so-callcd “lifeguard" 
package — seat belts, dashboard and visor padding as op- 
tional equipment, improved door locks and a dished stccr- 
ingwheel with reces.sed post as standard. Meanwhile, Ford’s 
old sale.s rival. Chevrolet, plugged its 1956 product as “the 
hot one.” Ford lagged behind in the sales race and soon 
shifted its pitch from safety to zip — "cools off the hot ones." 


Time's slow passage ant! the releii/less march of faceless miles are 
hypnotic enemies the driver mast cope with on long turnpike trips. 
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Diniiper to hiunper flows the weekend's rra/fle outside the hig cities, 
a jangling tangle Jiooding new roads as fast as they are hailt. 


That was the end of that experiment; the package can still be 
had, as can its equivalent in other makes, but neither Ford 
nor any other maker features safety in its selling. 

The single most controversial safety item right now is, 
paradoxically enough, one whose usefulness both Detroit 
and its critics recognize. Seat belts (of which more below) 
do save lives; yet public demand, which the automakers 
claim as their chief arbiter of change and innovation, has 
yet to make itself felt in Detroit — and so seat belts remain 
a point of argument rather than agreement. The auto- 
makers will provide them, but only as optional equip- 
ment. A 15-man group of New York Stale legislators and 
citizen safety leaders, headed by State Senator Edw'ard 
Speno, went to Detroit last winter and demanded instal- 
lation of seat-belt anchor points. All manufacturers com- 
plied, and the points (for two belts, front scats only) are 
standard equipment on 1962 models. In October Wiscon- 
sin became the first state to make the belts themselves 
mandatory; two front-seat bells must be installed on all 
1962 cars sold in the state and on all 1962-and-laier-model 
used cars bought after the enactment date. "We arc proud 
in Wisconsin to befirst,” says Assemblyman Norman Ander- 
son. "We think every state in the Union will eventually 
require them.” 

Although these achievements reflect a growing informed 
and official concern, drivers of every background and con- 
dition have stubbornly resisted the seat belt. A mere 3% to 
5 % of American cars have them today. It is e.stimaied that 
two out of three persons who have access to belts do not 
use them. Enforced use of the seal belts may be the next 
logical step, but it has not yet been taken in Wisconsin. 

The drivers, in fact, are the most puzzling problem of 
all. "We drive as we live." says Flarvard Professor Ross A. 
McFarland, and this dictum is generally accepted. Revers- 



ing ihe dicUim, if follows that we live dangerously. Indeed, 
the driver is blamed for 80% to 96% of the accident prob- 
lem. the rest being attributed to cars, roads and rules. 

The driver, as many students of safety see him, is under- 
trained and overconfident. He tends to be sloppy about 
crucial car maintenance. The Safety Council's familiar 
holiday-slaughter warnings don’t seem to impress him; 
with accidents widely dispersed, he secs little firsthand evi- 
dence of the very real dangers of the road, And since driv- 
ing is only an occasional activity, he gives it only a fraction 
of the concentrated thought he devotes to getting on in life 
and keeping baby in shoes. 

D r. James Malfetti, head of Columbia's Safety Re- 
search and Education Project, characterizes the na- 
tion's drivers as occupying points along a continuum, with 
safety at one extreme and extreme unsafety at the other. 
■’Some drivers,” he says, “are habitually so close to unsafe 
that a minimum of negative forces [e.g., a quarrel, an unfa- 
miliar road 3 makes them dangerous. For others, the point is 
far enough from the unsafe end that even considerable nega- 
tive forces might not be harmful. 

"But most important is the understanding that for each 
driver, the unsafe end of the continuum can be reached. 
No one is immune to unsafe driver behavior.” 

Malfetti further war/is that self-satisfied drivers who put 
the major blame for accidents on the accident-prone are 
kidding themselves. On the contrary, he says, it is precisely 
the normal, average driver who, because of his great num- 
bers, is the greatest menace. “Normal drivers doing normal 
things” caused most of the accidents probed in a North- 
western Traffic Institute study. Malfetti points out that a 
driver’s first accident may well be his last: most drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents had had no accidents before. 

Many things have been suggested to protect the normal 
driver from his own lack of concern about how and when 
he drives. There have been proposals for electronic warn- 
ings and “dead man's throttles” to solve the problem of the 
driver who falls asleep or becomes momentarily uncon- 
scious from drugs, disease or drink. When the horsepower 
race was in full swing in Detroit a few years ago, some 
Congressmen wondered out loud if there shouldn't be gov- 
ernors on engines to limit maximum speeds. Nothing came 
of that — and fortunately so, since the idea was unsound, 
limiting as it does not only speed but the sometimes vital 
factor of acceleration. 

Once again the case of the seat belt demonstrates how 
even proved facts do not seem to penetrate. The Cornell 
crash-injury research team, after a study of 20.000 acci- 
dents in the mid-1950s, reported that the use of belts would 
sharply reduce fatalities and major injuries. The exact de- 
gree was arguable and really unknowable, hut it is now 
generally believed that collision fatalities and major inju- 
ries would drop by about one-third if every driver and pas- 
senger used seat belts on every trip. 

The Cornell investigators already knew that a serious 
accident involves not one but two crashes — first, car hitting 
car (or tree, bridge abutment, etc.) and then the passengers 
hitting some part of the car’s interior. Besides establishing 
the effectiveness of seat belts, the Cornell study further 


showed that occupants of a cra.shing car arc five time.s better 
off if they stay inside it than they would be if they were 
thrown out. a finding that reversed a popular assumption. 
Thus crash-resistant door locks are another important safe- 
ty factor. Ford, as noted, started installing belter locks on 
its 1 956 cars: the improved locks became standard, industry- 
wide, on the 1957 models. Cornell believes these new locks 
save 800 lives every year. A perfect lock keeping doors closed 



A strohoicopic case for seal hells: (top) the driver is cutupuhed 
through windshield In crush: {bottom) heh holds him in his seal. 


in any conceivable collision would, in Cornell’s opinion, 
save no fewer than 5,500 lives, but the perfect lock, unfor- 
tunately, hasn't been invented. 

Safety researchers are everywhere plagued by a lack of 
meaningful accident-report data. Police and highway patrol 
reports are skimpy, and such common notations as “speed 
too fast” and "following loo close” are just about useless 
as research tools. 

Harvard University is trying to fill part of this vacuum. 
It has embarked on a fascinating five-year study of fatal ac- 
cidents in and around Boston. As in major airline-accident 
investigations, the so-called interdisciplinary method is 
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used — in plain language, a number of specialists in various 
fields work on each accident together. Psychologists, pathol- 
ogists. physicians, traffic engineers all dig into the accidents. 
Every case study includes an autopsy of the victim, disas- 
sembly and microscopic scrutiny of the accident vehicles, 
physical and psychiatric examinations of the survivors and 
an inquiry into the victim's personal life. 

The project, financed by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
is in its third year. A hundred accidents have been fine- 
combed so far. Among other things, it has been established 
that mechanical failure, often due to misuse or poor main- 
tenance of the vehicle, is more common than has been sup- 
posed. Here is the gist of oneof Harvard's thought-provok- 
ing case studies; 

Last spring a 1 5-year-old boy, too young to be licensed, 
was driving his dale home from their high school prom in 
her father's car. The car struck a tree. The girl was killed, 
The boy was charged with manslaughter. 

The Harvard group discovered that the boy had taken 
the wheel soon after leaving his home despite his father’s 
warning that he should not drive. Unwilling to flout cus- 
tom. the girl, older and licensed to drive, nevertheless in- 
sisted that the boy drive. He was so nervous, he revealed 
later, that he had to lift his trembling foot to the accelerator 
with his hand.s. 

The couple arrived safely: they left the dance early so that 



Foxiiiiorii'iu oj a crash, as practiced in Harvard study, has nw- 
chanic dissecting torn remains of car to look for possible failure. 


the girl could take the driver's seat unseen by classmates. 
Unfortunately, other couples also left early. Rather than 
risk ridicule, the boy agreed to drive the car for a mile and 
then trade scats. On the road the car swerved and crashed. 

The Harvard group, making an investigation far beyond 
the means of ordinary enforcement authorities, discovered 
that a part of the car's steering linkage had snapped and 
caused the accident. The criminal charge was dropped, 
and a lesser charge for illegal driving was brought. 

Principal Investigator Alfred L. Moseley has further 
reported; “There are trees on roads in Massachusetts that 


have been the cause of two or three auto fatalities. Yet 
after each crash a tree surgeon is sent out to repair the 
trunk. One road I know has a tree in the middle of an inter- 
section. Another is so marked that traffic, at a bifurcation, 
almost inevitably goes down the wrong lane. There has 
been one fatal collision at this spot already. Sooner or later 
there will be another. But that road is still unchangcd--a 
perfect accident trap. 

“There is a stubborn determination on the part of many 
investigating officials.” says Moseley, “to ascribe the cause 
of traffic fatalities to speed, incompetence or to excessive 
use of alcohol. Two cardinal reasons exist for the attitude: 
laziness and ignorance of possibilities. Bad highway engi- 
neering. vehicular failure, physical incapacitation and in- 
tent are rarely considered— much less explored." 

Moseley takes vigorous exception to the general tend- 
ency to put most of the blame for accidents on driver be- 
havior. “This could hardly be further from the truth." he 
says, but until he winds up the Harvard study we will not 
have his final word. 

From the driver wc turn to still another tough and intri- 
cate problem, that of regulation and enforcement. Basic 
authority for licensing drivers and policing roads in Amer- 
ica is split 51 ways — among the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia — and the 51 sets of motor-vehicle laws are 
so at variance with each other that the President's Com- 
mittee on Traffic Safety has called them “a jungle of 
confusion." 

This is how things stand; 

Only 21 states and the District have separate motor ve- 
hicle departments, prepared to handle all traffic responsibil- 
ities in a concerted way. 

Only 17 states require yearly or twicc-ycarly vehicle- 
safety inspections. Inspection laws include some spacious 
loopholes— e.^.. New York tests only cars more than four 
years old and used cars. The other states rely upon inter- 
mittent police spot checks, voluntary inspection setups 
and the driver's conscience (yet wherever inspections be- 
come mandatory, thousands of defective cars are scrapped 
before they are ever inspected because their owners know they 
will not pass). 

Only one Slate, Pennsylvania, requires a physical examina- 
tion of the driver as part of the licensing process. While the 
others, on paper, deny a license to anyone with a disabling 
injury or disease, in practice they depend upon the examiner 
to detect the visibly unfit; beyond that they take the appli- 
cant's word. Needless lo say. many have lied. In Kansas, 
Highway Safety Director Claude McCamment discovered 
two years ago that 10% of those receiving state aid for the 
blind had drivers’ licenses. These clearly incompetent driv- 
ers are among thousands of Americans who were licensed 
in the days when formal tests were rare and subsequently 
were excused from the tests when they came in. And only 
in the last seven years has South Dakota — the last state to 
fall in line — required any license at all. Periodic reexamina- 
tions arc given in only 1 1 states — which means that in 39 
states once a driver has passed a test he's in, until he attracts 
police attention. Injury, disease or mental deterioration 
may befall him. yet, unless he gets arrested, he can stay 
dangerously on the road. 

The tests themselves vary remarkably: their chief com- 
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mon characteristic is that they are sketchy and hurriedly 
given. It takes just 15 minutes to hustle the average appli- 
cant through an eye test and a quiz on traffic laws. Driving 
tests have become general since the war, and they presuma- 
bly have disqualified many maladroit persons. But the typ- 
ical test is a simple drive-a-fcw-blocks-and-park affair; 
rarely Is an applicant required to perform at highway speeds; 
never is he called upon to demonstrate the simplest emer- 
gency techniques — urgent stops, recovery' from skids. Grum- 
bles a North Dakota official; "If the applicant can turn the 
key, start the car and put the brakes on, he'll get a license.” 

Much is left to the examiner's discretion. For instance, 
an armless Nebraska college student was okayed for a li- 
cense when he satisfied his examiner that he could operate 
his manual-shift car with his legs alone. To be sure, this is 
an exceptional case. Plenty of examiners in the more con- 
scientious states are hard to please. In California the driv- 
ing test covers 63 items and. in a typical month {August 
1961), examiners flunked 22,367 of the 119,465 persons 
tested. 

V iewed all together, the states have come a long way 
in licensing, but they still have a long way to go. 
The same is true of enforcement. Slate patrols and city 
police departments continually beg for more money for 
more men, better training, better equipment. 

Says J. Slannard Baker, Director of Research and De- 
velopment at Northwestern's Traffic Institute, which gives 
the best-known traffic training course: “There is still a 
lot of phoniness. Signs say ‘Speed limit strictly enforced,’ 
and there is no enforcement. Also scattered around the 
country arc a few specks of mold — rotten spots where 
the only source of revenue is very careful enforcement of 
artificially low speed limits. I avoid the phrase speed traps. 


PsYcliiairic study of drivers pursued in Harvard research throws 
sharp spotlight on such potential menaces as psychotic drivers. 


"But, by and large, enforcement work is being done by 
better people and w'ith better results. And enforcement 
docs bring safety results. If you were to ask us what to do 
about high accident rates in a community we would say 
put on a high-quality, high-quanlity enforcement program, 

“There is a segment of drivers who know how to drive 
better and won't. It's the job of the police to ride herd on 
them.” 

Hnforcement on the road and streets is a stiff enough 
problem; when enforcement reaches the courts it is a monu- 
mental one. Forget all the great, lasting questions of how 
to reduce the glut of traffic ca.ses, speed up justice and re- 
form offenders rather than merely penalize them. Forget 
such affronts to judicial dignity as allowing the Justice of 
the Peace to hold court in a cafe booth, drugstore or barn 
(recent true examples from New Mexico).*' Even without 
the.se, the courts would still have their Hands full merely 
trying to cope with those who drive after drinking. Just one 
aspect of that problem is this: juries traditionally do not 
view drunk drivers as the public menace that common sense 
(and the record) show them to be; they notoriously invoke 
(he lightest penalties and, it seems, hurry away muttering, 
“There but for the grace of God went I.” 

Enforcement can also fall victim to politics. For example, 
under Governor Abraham Ribicoff (now Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare). Connecticut rigidly en- 
forced a tough traffic policy. Ribicoff ’s party took all possi- 
ble credit for resulting safety achievements. This irritated 
the Republican wing of the legislature, with the result that 
legislative safety work now proceeds in an atmosphere in 
which the Democrats push and the Republicans hold back 
until they can see where the credit will fall. 

The list of state problems and deficiencies could go on 
and on. but three things should be kept in mind; 1 ) progress 
is costly, and the states arc perennially short of funds; 
2) every proposed new restriction, however small or useful, 
provokes bitter public opposition; 3) even with an unlim- 
ited bankroll and strong public support the state govern- 
ments could not build utopian systems tomorrow. There 
are still too many areas of ignorance. Behavior specialists say 
they cannot even define "the driving task." How, then, can 
the states test driving qualifications perfectly? 

But in the overall perspective there is discernible today a 
sharp new awareness of the traffic safely problem in all its 
dimensions. In Part II, Sports Illustrated will consider 
its strength and direction. 


Next Week 

An examination of the main trends in traffic safely and 
prospects for the future, including Washington’s expand- 
ing role, new exertions at the state level and such promis- 
ing technical devices as simulators and electronic controls. 
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In the exciting weeks ahead 


DISCOVER THE REWARDS OF READING 
REGULARLY. . . 


LIFE 



In the next 20 weeks> what fresh sur- 
prises does the news hold for us? New 
crises in Africa, Asia, South America, 
Berlin? A major breakthrough in can- 
cer research? Another $2,300,000 
Rembrandt on the auction block? A 
new rookie swinging for Roger Maris' 
home-run mark?And what new plays, 
movies, fashions . . . new discoveries 
beneath the sea, new advances in 
space technology will challenge the 


imaginations of alert, intelligent peo- 
ple the world over! 

Only the weeks ahead can tell. But 
of this much you can be sure: wher- 
ever and whenever news happens, if 
it has interest or importance for you, 
you'll see it or read about it in LIFE 
that week. 

Just mail the card attached here 
today and get the next 20 issues of 
LI FE for $ 1 .99 — only 1 0^ a copy ! 


Here are a few of the great 
features LIFE will bring you 
in. the weeks ahead: 

SPIRIT OF SPAIN . THE SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS ■ ART UNDER THE 
IRON curtain ■ SAVAGES OF NEW 
GUINEA . MAN TO THE MOON • ALL 
ABOUT HEADACHES • GREAT MO- 
MENTS IN SCIENCE • FOOD OF THE 
FIRST FAMILIES • FAMILY AUTO 
TOURS OFTHE U.S. • AGES OF WOMEN 
■ DECORATING FOR PENNIES 














Today’s 
smartest 
ski secret: 


You look as good as you feel in Duofold 
2-layer Sports Johns! Nice ’n warm, slim 
’n trim, with regular or stretch pants. 
(Wonderful as pj's on cold nights, tool) 
Kitten-sott. no-itch cotton next to your 
skin, plus outer layer of virgin wool — 
blended with cotton, fortified with nylon. 
Worn by girls of U. S- Winter Olympic 
Teams. Easy • to - wash, 
lightweight Sports Johns 
come in candy stripes, 
solids, pastels. Duofold 
also makes Sports Johns 
for men, boys, girls, as 
well as the smart Oper- 
ation Deep Freeze Parka 
above, At ski, specialty, 
and department stores, 
or write to: Duofold, Inc., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 

DUOFOLD 

2-LAYER INSULATED 

UNDERWEAR 



The Oldest 
Ski Bum 
in the World 


Leon Vart, a 73>year>old artist, has 
used ingenuity and charm 
to enjoy a lifetime of skiing 
by MAIA RODMAN 

I con Vart is a ski bum who says of him- 
L_ self: “Because I am poor, 1 must live 
among the rich.” At 73, he can afford 
such candor. It's about all he can afford, 
since ski bumming is a hand-to-inoulh 
life. People who see him on his daily 
walks in a fashionable part of New York’s 
East Side might mistake him for a Rus- 
sian aristocrat. They wouldn't be far 
wrong. He's not an aristocrat but he is 
Russian — and he’s impoverished of ev- 
erything except the joy he takes in being 
a ski bum. 

Vart has skied every skiable mountain 
range in the world except the Andes. He 
relies on ingenuity (the next best thing to 
money ) to get around and stay comforta- 
bly lodged. His lean, tall figure moves 
with case and grace, though his blue eyes 
are faded from the glare of snow and sky. 
Traveling with little more than his “treas- 
ure chest" (healthy lungs and heart, 
strong body and legs), he has bartered 
his services as a painter, translator, cor- 
respondent. waiter, baby- and dog-sitter 
and ski instructor for the privilege of ski- 
ing in Europe, Asia, Africa. Australia. 
New Zealand and across the United 
States and Canada. 

Van’s enthusiasm for skiing started 60 
years ago in Moscow when he found a 
hunting ski. With lliis, he became expert 
first at falling, then at balancing. Finding 
another hunting ski (thi.s one with a bro- 
ken tip), he spent the winters hanging on 
to every passing droshky, whatever its 
destination might be. As rides back were 
less available, this proved ideal training 
for cross-country skiing. 

At 17, tired of coping with dilapidat- 
ed hunting skis. Vart entered a club com- 
petition and won a new pair of skis for 
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DUOFOLD 

2-LAYER 

SPORTS UNDERWEAR 
CAN BE PURCHASED 
AT THESE FINE STORES: 


tlLINOIS— Ctilu(o: Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago Ski Shop , 
Cook’s Sportcrafi ; H. H. Schulkin Sporting Goods Oes Plaines: 
Johnson’s. Eyanslgn: Bramson’s; Tack-L-Tyers. Glencoe: The 
Fell Co. Klihland Pirk: The Fell Co. Hinsdale: King Keyser 
Sporting Goods lake Forest: Robertson's Men’s Shop, Inc. 
Oak Park: Breit & Johnson; Al Smith’s Sporl & Ski Shop. 
Park Ridge: Parrish Sporting Goods. Rockford; Anderson's Pro 
Sport Shop. Wfnnetka: Betty's ol Winnetka; The Fell Co. 
INDIANA— Eransvllle: Slrouse & Bros. Indianapolis; Custom Win- 
ter Sports Co.; Em- Roe. SduIIi Bend: Sonneborn’s. MICHIGAN— 
Anri Arbor: Moe’s Sporl Shop. Bay Cily: Stover's. Blimlnghani: 
Alpine Ski Shop , The Sportsman; The Varsity Shop. Dearborn: 
Nichol’s Sports & Marine. Detroit: Howard Barrett Co.; Dee's 
Sporting Goods: Dick’s Ski Shop: Gnswold Sporting Goods; 
The J. L. Hudson Co. (all stores). Ferndale: Geake’s Sporting 
Goods, Don Thomas Sporthaus. Flint: Abbey’s; Flint Tent & 
Awning Co (all stores). Grand Rapids: Bill & Paul's Sport Haus; 
Paul Steketee & Sons; Vim Sporting Goods. Grosse Polnte: 
Roland Gray’s Racquet and Sport Shop; Crosse Poinie Sport 
Shop. Kalamazoo: Lee’s Inc. Lansing: Knapp’s Sperling Goods 
Dept. Uioiila: The Vikmg Shoo. Maiqueite: Hoedimoser Ski 
Shop. Monroe: Monroe Sport Shop. Peioskey; ReinherU Shops. 
Pontiac: S. C. Roger Soorting Goods. Royal Oak: Acme Sport 
Shop: Boat & Sports Marl. Wyandotte: J. M. Sporting Goods. 
MINNESOTA— Minneapolis: The Dayton Co.; The Ski Den; 
Tatia Ski Shop. $t. Paul: Oayton-Schuneman Co.; Gokey 
Company. MISSOURI— Clayton: Kelley Sporting Goods & Re- 
pair Kansas City: Gateway Sporl Shop. SI. Joseph: Speetor 
Sporting Goods. OHIO -Cleveland: Halle’s, Higbee’s, Newman- 
Slern Co. Columbus: Beilis and Weatherholt. The Outdoors 
Store Toledo: Reddish Bros. WISCONSIN— Boulder JuncUon: 
Ray’s Sport Shop. Eagle River; DeByle's. Greee Bay; Bertrand’s 
Soorting Goods. Hayward; Telemark Ski Shop. Madison: Berg- 
Pearson Sporting Goods: Wis-Felton Sporting Goods. Mil 
wadkee: Laacke & Joys Co ; Les Moise; Singer's Inc. Mlnoequa: 
DeByle’s. Rhinelander: DeByle’s. Superior; Lund’s Sporting 
Goods. Wausau: Johnson Hill’s Sporting Goods Dept. Wllmot: 
Wilmot Hills Ski Shop. Wisconsin Rapids; Schnabel’s. 
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SPORTSMEN'S NEWEST DISCOVERY ON 


FLORIDA’S 
WEST COAST 


PORT 
PARADISE 


Unspoiled and unmatched, anywhere! 
One hundred luxury rooms and suites 
adorn this easily accessible, most unique, 
beautiful and complete waterfront resort. 
Enjoy championship GOLF, tennis, superb 
FRESH & SALT WATER FISHING, plus 
nightly entertainment. Scenic dining and 
food to please the most discriminating. 
Nowhere — but nowhere — will you find 
more comforts and fun filled days, or nicer 
peoole than at fabulous PORT PARADISE 
HOTEL, Crystal River, Florida. Telephone 
No. 795-3111. 

•'DOUG and GWEN" WORKMAN, CO-OWN ERS 




FUN-PAK EE 

start planning now! Fill out coupon, 
tapetoa postcard and mail to: Michigan 
TourlstCouncll, Raom47, Mason Bldg., 
Lansing 26, Michigan. 




finishing first in a live-miie race. The next 
day he used those skis to come in second 
in a Moscow cross-country champion- 
ship. In both events, he recalls, “I waited 
several hours in the snow prior to the 
race. When your feet are very cold, on 
the point of freezing, you get that extra 
push to hurry and get them warm again.” 

Van, in between sessions as an art stu- 
dent, continued to ski in Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries until 1917, when 
the Kerensky government sent him to 
China and Japan on a commercial mis- 
sion to buy 300,000 pairs of boots for the 
Russian workers. Before he was in Ja- 
pan a week he was skiing Fujiyama. He 
might have lost his official post if a pic- 
ture that appeared in a Japanese news- 
paper had found its way back to Russia. 
It showed Vart, in his underwear, ski- 
ing frantically down the mountain, A 
friend had broken a leg and Vart had 
shed most of his clothes to keep the 
friend warm before skiing down for help. 

A year later Vart was on his way to the 
United States via Alaska and the Canadi- 
an ski areas. He decided he would like to 
live in the United States, and he took up 
fitful residence in New York. 

Olympic observer 

Van’s residence anywhere is fitful, for 
he loves to travel, even when he isn't ski 
bumming. He has been to 1 0 summer and 
eight winter Olympics, covering these 
events from the press box. Some of the 
publications he represented were obscure 
and impermanent; but he sometimes 
worked for bona fide American, Greek. 
Turkish, Armenian. Russian and Spanish 
newspapers. His dispatches often were 
translated by students in c.xchangc for 
one of his paintings (he paints as he lives 
— fitfully) or for liis press seal while he 
was away skiing. 

At St. Moritz in 1928. after the Olym- 
pics were over, he began to teach his own 
brand of skiing. ‘‘I'd get a group of be- 
ginners together, take them up a hill aiul 
make them fall down by the hour. You 
can't teach anyone to ski without first 
making him into an exjiert in falling down 
safely.” 

At Lake Placid in 1932 Vart was on 
Army trucks helping to haul in snow from 
the forests. In 1936 his passage from the 
U.S. loGarmiseh-Partcnkirchcnwaspaid 
by the He de France in exchange for ship- 
board services as master of ceremonies. 
At the 1948 Olympics — once again at St. 
Moritz — Vart paid his expenses by direct- 
ing a newsreel for a French company. In 
1 952, during the summer Games at Hel- 
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High in the Virginia Allcgha- 
nies, man-made snow and ice 
have created an all-winter 
sports center . . . skiing on two 
miles of slopes and trails . . . 
trestle car lift . . . skating rink 
that is regulation hockey size 
. . . winter sports lodge with 
pro shop, rentals, restaurant, 
sun deck, and certified ski 
school. Swimming, dancing 
and all the facilities of The 
Homestead are at hand.^ ■JiF-Jif 
Served by C & O Railway and 
new public airport with paved 
onc-mile runway. 

HOMESTEAD 
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as more and more visitors are doing 
each winter. December through March 
is ideal for big catches of pompano, 
spadefisn, sheepshead, bluefish and 
others. More than a dozen kinds of 
admirably edible gamefish are holding 
school by the increasing thousands 
around the legs of steel islands oilmen 
have been building in the Gulf for the 
past 15 years. There's plenty for every- 
body . . . but make your plans now and 
catch the season at its peak! 


FOR FREE, FULL-COLOR GUIDEBOOK, WRITE TODAY! 


Dept, of Commerce & Industry 
Tourist Bureau, DepL SP2-Z 
State of Louisiana 
P. 0. Box 4291, Capitol Station 
Baton Rou^e 4, Louisiana 
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Oldest Ski Bum co^umKci 

sinki, Vart painted a mural in his board- 
ing house — less sordid than the pay- 
ment of rent money. 

Prior to the 1956 winter Olympics at 
Cortina, Vart was lucky enough to save 
a friend’s life in a storm on top of Diavo- 
Iczza. The grateful friend gave Vart a 
house in Cortina to use during the Olym- 
pics. An article in the short-lived maga- 
zine Teen Times, entitled “What Are 
Our Chances?” gave him the chance to 
see the Squaw Valley events in 1960, 

Vart has high moral standards for his 
ski bumming. "I never leave a ski area 
with more money than I brought with 
me, but 1 try to leave with not less than 
1 brought in." The most he has ever paid 
for a day's lodging with food was $2, and 
that only once, in expensive St. Moritz. 
He never makes I'eservations, counting on 
his charm to warm the hearts of the most 
commercial of innkeepers. “Because 1 
was a teacher of interior decorating at 
New York University, I can redeco- 
rate a boarding house overnight. 1 can't 
help it if some of the places I visit just 
cry out for my paintings,” he says with 
a happy smile. 

No lifts for Leon 

He does not spend money on lifts. He 
considers them a convenience if someone 
treats him, but otherwise he finds lifts 
demoralizing for the legs. “Using skins 
has kept me in shape all these years. I 
hate to take a chance now of getting out 
of shape. Besides, when an area is crowd- 
ed. why should I. or anyone else, just 
stand and wait for the privilege of pay- 
ing for a ride up?” 

Ten years ago Vart thought that his 
career as a ski bum was at an end. Ski- 
ing his favorite spot in Canada, St. Sau- 
veur. he came out of a fall with 14 
broken bones. Only his left arm and left 
leg escaped injury. While recuperating 
for six months in the hospital, he taught 
himself to paint well enough with his 
left hand to pay his bills. 

Last winter, too impatient to wait for 
his annual post-Christmas trips to New 
Hampshire, Vermont and points north. 
Vart strapped on his skis and caught the 
deep snow in Central Park, “If you love 
cross-country skiing, you can do it in 
Manhattan just as well as anywhere,” he 
said with a gentle smile. “I ski all winter, 
God willing, and in June and July there 
is always Tuckerman Ravine . . . and of 
cour.se, the Andes! And then there will 
be the 1964 winter Olympics!” end 
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OF FUN 

Mountains of fnn are yours where 5 
double chair lifts make Hoync's many 
exacting stopcs an .Alpine ihrill. De- 
pendable snow? Boyne h.as it. 

-Aficr skiing, swim in Boyne's be.nilifiil 
lie.iieii inildonr pool or (ly ice skating 
on Boyne's glisiening arlifidal rink. 
Room aftomiTiotiaiinjis lor -125— right 
at ihe slopes with gay night life, en- 
tertainment, two Iiixiiiious corkiait 
lounges and. of c(nIl^e. Boyne's famerl 
cuisine lor memorable meals. Learn- 
to-ski weeks every week. Season— 
Thaisksgiving to Easier. Vuu'rc invited 
for mountains of Flint 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


It was another frustrating week for the fa- 
vorites. Cincinnati fell before Bradley. USC 
lost to Washington, Villanova was upset by 
Xavier, and Mississippi State's unbeaten 
streak was ended by Vanderbilt. Meanwhile, 
Ohio State won its 12lh straight to be- 
come the nation's only undefeated tnajor- 
college team. 

THE EAST 

When N'illiiiuna and Temple met before 
9,225 in Philadelphia's Palestra, it seemed 
like the old days. Both teams defended te- 
naciously, Villanova with a scrambling /.one 
and Temple with a switching combination, 
but the Wildcats were more adaptable on 
otl'ensc. They put aside their usual race-horse 
game, concentrated on getting the ball to 
rubbery Hubie White, who slipped through 
the Owls for 22 points, and Villanova won 
60-53. But the VS'ildcats ran into trouble in 
the Midwest, where bigger Xioicr beat them 
badly off the hoards, and won 87-66. 

Duquesne continued to impress. Sopho- 
more whi? Willie Somerset hounded DayUin 
with his ball-stealing, rattled the Klycrs with 
32 points, and the Dukes won easily, 79-59. 
St. Joseph’s, too, earned an inlcrseclional 
feather for the East. The Hawks gave up 24 
points to \5akc Korcst's talented Len Chap- 
pell but still outlasted the Deacons 65-53. 
St. John’s took care of another invader, 
beating Creighton 72-52. 

Seton Hail, de.spite 38 points by sopho- 
more Nick Werkman (who also scored 43 
against Loyola at Baltimore), lost to George- 
town 84-83. Things were just as tough for 
St. Bonaventure. Since 1948 the Bonnies had 
lost only twice at their cozy gym in Clean, 
N.Y.. both limes to Niagara. Last week 
Niagara did it again. 71-51, The top three: 

I. DUOUeSNE (11-1) 

3. TEMPLE (10-2) 

THE SOUTH 

Kentucky's Adolph Rupp couldn't have 
been more pleased. His Wildcats have one 
of the year’s best sophomores in Cotton 
Nash, an I l-gamc winning streak after beat- 
ing Vanderbilt 77-68 and l.SU 84-63. and 
there didn't seem to he a worthwhile SEC 
challenger in sight. This was especially true 
after Vandy ended Mississippi State's 10- 
game winning streak, 100-86. 

However, the ACC was up to its neck in 
contenders. r>ukc, running magniticcntly but 


paying .scant attention to defense, oiilscored 
Clcmson 104-96, then tightened up to beat 
.Maryland 84-68 as Art Heyman scored 38 
points. Wake Forest, more formidable now 
that 6-foot-lO Bob Woollard has matured 
enough to give Len Chappell some rebound 
help, beat North Carolina 91-72. But the Tar 
Heels went back to give-and-go against \ir- 
gini-a, sent Guards Larry Brown and Don 
Walsh storming through for 44 points and 
whomped the Cavaliers 100-71. Smith Caro- 
lina helped to confuse the issue, losing to 
\irgiiiia 98-95 and then surprising North 
Carolina State 62-56. 

Rod Thorn led fusi-bi'eaking West Vir- 
ginia past N’irginia Icch 85-81 and George 
Washington 120-68. The lop three: 

1. KENTOCKV (12-1) 

2. DUKE (11-2) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (11-3) 

THE MIDWEST 

Cincinnaii's national champions were am- 
bushed in Peoria by a young but rugged 
Bradley crew that now leads the conference. 
The Bearcats let Bradley sophomores Joe 
Slrawder, Rich Williams and Lavern Tart 
bamboozle them for 45 points and eventual- 
ly lost, 70-68, in overtime. 

In the Big Ten. Michigan's runty invaders 
took some early liberties with Ohio State, but 
the Wolverines succumbed meekly enough, 
89-64, nnec Jerry Lucas and his friends got 
their fast break working. However. Wiscon- 
sin, Itliiuiis, I'ova, Minnesota and Purdue, 
whose Terry Dischinger scored 45 points in 
a 96 89 win over the lllini. were still in the 
running, anyway. 

Kansas State, its defenses up again, beat 
Kansas 70-45 and Oklahoma State 50-44 to 
get back in the Rig Eight race, while Bowling 
Cirecn disposed of another Mid-American 
challenger, whipping Miami (Ohio) 85-73. 
7 he top three: 

1. OHIO STATE (12-0) 

2. SRADLEV (10-2) 

3. CINCINNATI (l1-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The SWe was still anybody's race as Texas 
l ech and Texas .'XSiM Joined Rice and SMU 
m ffrst place. Tech swarmed all over the Owls 
and beat them 85-66, then stalled out a 55-51 
squeaker over Baylor. The Aggies also had 
troubles with the Bears but finally won 54-52. 
SMU was easier for A&M. Jerry Windham 
hog-tied the Mustangs' big Jan Loudermilk 


in (he pivot, and the Aggies won 75-55, ,\ri- 
zona State beat Texas Western 62-55 and 
New Mexico Slate 94-81 to move closer to 
the Border title: Houston (12-3) defeated 
Tulsa 69-61 . The top three: 

1. TEXAS TECH (9-2) 

2. TEXAS A«M (9-4) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (l1-3) 

THE WEST 

Although (he NCAA laid a heavy hand on 
Utah (a onc-ycar probation for illegal pay- 
ments to a player), there was simply no slop- 
ping the Redskins or Billy McGill, McGill 
hooked and dunked for 42 points against 
Denver and Utah won 95-70. He added 36 
more as Ne« Mexico fell 72-65. 

On the W'esi Coast, Santn Clara and USC 
were both surprised. The Broncos' tantaliz- 
ing zone defeti.se was ripped apari, first by 
PepperJine 63-44, then by l.ojola 61-58; 
USC was upset by Washington 85-67 but 
got even with the Huskies, winning 78-64. 
However, Oregon Stale never looked bet- 
ter. Jay Cany and football star Terry Baker 
gave 7-foot Mcl Counts a helping hand as 
the Beavers whipped Gonzaga 78-64 and 
Portland 80 63. The lop three: 

1. use (12-3) 

3. OREGON STATE (11-l) 

BILLY McQiLL, the nation's leading scorer, 
hooks over Denver's Mumma in Utah victory. 
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A roundup of the sports information 


liiuiiccd ihi; payofVs that lured players inlo sliiiving 
poinis has been one of the stumbling blocks in clear- 
ing (Ip the basketball scandals. Last Meek, though, 
oflicials bclicscd they might have picked up the first 
or these ••top backers" DAVF lOUlS GOLD- 
BFKO. one of the country's most prominent gam- 
blers. was arrested in St. Louis after being charged 
by a Raleigh. N.C. grand jury on .U counts of brib- 
ery in connection with the M.ves. Also indicted were 
nine other men in Pittsburgh. St. Louis. Biloxi, 
Miss, and New York City. The total count of play- 
ers involved is now from 23 colleges. 

NBA; Philadelphia's Wilt Chamberlain warmed up 
for a busy week by .scoring 39 points in his first 
game. He then got pcogressivety better, scoris'g 47. 
.'2 and. finally, a record poinis. two more llidii 
KIgin Baylor's 7 1 I'or a no-overt ime game. Chamber- 
lain slumped ofi'to 62 points in his fifth game, which 
Boston won 145-1.36. This pul the Celtics 10 games 
in front of the Warrior.s in the Eastern Division. 
Syracuse won four straight but was still a poor third, 
six games ahead of New York borluiiaicly for Los 
Angeles. H.tylor helped the Lakers build up a suh- 
slanlial lead in the Western Division before he went 
into the Army. Second-place Cincinnati won four 
of five games but could get only within eight games 
of L.A. Detroit won three of five and opened up a 
S'/^.game gap over fourth-place St. Louis. The 
Hawks lost five conscculivc games, and last-place 
Chicago got just one victory in four tries. 

BOATING— Tbo HOOD of Marblehead, .Mass, took 
lime out from designing a hoai for the America's 
Cup race to skipper his hrand-new 45-foot yawl 
Rnhiii m to a double win in the .Miami-Cal Cay- 
race. Ritliin was first across the finish line and also 
led with a corrected time of 10:05:50 for the 71 -mile 

BOWiiNQ DICK WEBER oulscored Roy l.own 
619-600 to earn SI-5,000, and SHIRLEY G.ARMS 
came from 47 pins behind in the list game to defeat 
Joy Abel for S5.000 prixe money at the All-Star 
championships, in Miami Beach. 


BOXING -YAMA BAHAMA, eighth-ranked middle- 
weight. watched Don Carrano bounce up from the 
canvas 14 times before he kepi him dow-n perma- 
nently at 1 :04 of the seventh round, on the winner's 
home island of Bimini. 

JIM ELLIS, n Golden Glover a year ago, knocked 
out former top-ranking middleweight Rory Cal- 
houn in 1 :47 of the first round, in Louisville, Cal- 
houn then announced he was retiring from boxing. 


FOOTBALL — NFL: A 12-yard touchdown pass from 
Johnny Unitas to Jon Arnett with two seconds left, 
plus Jim Martin’s extra point, gave the WEST a 
31-30 win over the East in the 12lh annual Pro 
Bowl game. Jimmy Brown's 70-yard touchdown 
run had put the East in front 30-24, with five 
minutes remaining. 


HOCKEY —Trank Mahovlich and Dave Keon scored 
two goals apiece as TORONTO beat Boston 7-5 
and took over first place for one day. MONTREAL 
regained the lead the next night by oulscoring the 
Maple Leafs 4-2. Ilie Canadiens won all three of 
their games and at week's end had a two-point edge 
over the I.eafs. CHICAGO, aided by some heasy 
scoring by Bobby Hull and a shutout by Glenn 
Hall, had two wins and a tie and climbed past NEW 
YORK to lake over third place. The Rangers 
dropped two games, including a 2 I loss to DE- 
IROIT. Ihereby falling to within one point of the 
fifth-place Red Wings. BOSTON lost four straight 
amt remained in last plaoe. 


HORSE RACING - TOUR- A N D- TWENTY, ridden 
by Johnny Longden, finished ihrce lengths in front 
of Olden Times, running the I >/, miles in I 48‘:,, 
to win the S54.400 San Tcrnaiido Slakes, at Santa 

GOOD riOH 1 . kept along the rail by Avelino Oo- 
mee, won lheS17,li7S Brow ard Handicap in a photo 
finish. Subtle was second and Rough Note third, 
at Tropical Park. 

CRIMSON SATAN became the horse to heat in 
ilie Kentucky Derby when he was top-wcigUied at 
126 pounds in the Experimental True Handicap rat- 
ings. The weighls, computed hy Tommy Trotter, 
racing secretary and handicapper for The Jockey 
Club, placed Ridnn ( 125 pounds) second, with Do- 
nut King and Jaipur (124 pounds) Ihird- 


SKATINC Figure-skating championships in the PA- 
CIFIC COAST, MIDWE.STERN and F.ASTERN 
regionais indicated that there is fine material for re- 


building the U.S. cenm that w,ys wiped out in last 

helped determine who will compete in the nationals 
in Boston. February t— 4. The winners, following 
the above regional order: senior men, Buddy Zack, 
Gary Visconti and Tommy Liiz: senior women. 
Michele Monnier, Christine HaiglerandTina Noyes; 
senior pairs. Cynthia and Ronald Kaufi'maii. Vivian 
and Ronald Joseph, and Ellyaheth and Paul George. 

SKIING— West Germany's HEIDI BIEBL >vas first 
in the Alpine combined standings, in Grindelwald. 
Iswityerliind. Traudl Hccher of Austria was second 
and Linda Meyers of Bishop. Calif, third in the first 
warmup for next month's world championships in 

PF.pl CR A.MSH AS4M FR won the first professional 
race of the yeiir, beating former world champion 
C'lirisliun Pravda by I 10 of a second in the total 
lime for two .swift runs down a 45-gate giant slalom 
course, in Sun Valley, Idaho. 

ADOLF MAIHYS, 24-year-old Swiss champion, 
won the slalom at the Lauherhorn race in Wengen. 
Swiiyerland, an important tune-up for the world 
championships. France's Charles Bsuon was second, 


over Olvmpiaii Tsuyoshi Yamanaka in a l.65C-yard 
freeslyle race, Australia twice lost to JAPAN. The 

iralia. They led the aggregate scoring 130-95 and 
broke the world record for the 440-yard medley. 
Then the Japanese won all six races as they de- 
feated New Zealand in another dual meet. 

KEVIN BERRY, 16-ycar-old Sydney schoolboy, 
broke a svorid record for the 220-yard butterfly 
event by sw iinming the distance in 2 : 1 3.K, 

TENNIS MARGARET SMITH. 19, won the Aus- 
tralian national singles championxhip for the third 
lime in succession, by defeating Jan Lehune 6-0. 
6 2. in Sydney. Roy Emerson and Neale F'rasercame 
from behind to beat Rob Hewitt and Fred Stolle 
4-6. 4-6. 6-1, 6-4, i 1-9 for the men's doubles title. 


iCK a, FIELD— GARY GUBNER, NYU sopho- 
orc, broke the Melropolilan AAU senior shot- 
it mark four time.s. reaching 60 feet 5^ inches on 
s final throw, in New York City. 


DEXTER F:I.KINS, SMU pole vauller, cleared 15 
feet 6‘/i inches at Bluebonnet meet, in Houston. El- 
kins almost broke Don Bragg's indoor rceiird of IS 
feet 9>4 inches, barely missing on his third try at 15 
feet lOYs inches. Only one of the three top entries, 
Villanova's FRANK BUDD, was able lo win at the 
K of C games in Boston. Biuld won the SO-yard 
dash in 5.5 seconds. Canadian Distance Runner 
Bruce Kidd, and John Thomas. Boston University 
high juniper, lost in their events. Hampered by a 
blister on Ins right foot. Kidd was third in the iwo- 
mile run won by Jared Nourse, a Duke postgradu- 
ate student, in 8:59.4. Thomas lied with Bob Gard- 
ner of tlie New York AC at 6 feet 8 inches but was 
placed second because he had more misses. 


eposts -RFFLECTED joe FOSS held Har- 
. Wismer of New York at arm's length, received all 
wal of his job 




a five-ye 


REELECTED. PETE ROZELLE. who two years 

candidate, received the full approval of club owners 
as well as a new five-year contract, at J50.000 a year. 
HIRED: CHARLIE McCLENDON. to succeed 
Paul Dictyel as head football coach at LSU. For the 
past nine seasons McClendon had been in charge nf 
LSU's defense, consistently among the best in the 

HIRED: CHARLIE BRADSHAW, who left Ala- 
bama after three years as an assistant coach, lo a 
four-year contract as head football coach at Ken- 
tucky, whore he had played end in the laic 1940s. 
1 I RED: FRANK FILCHOCK. sixth AFLcoach to 
lose his job in the past four months, as coach of the 
Denver Broncos. 

NAMF.D: REINER KEMELING. center halfback 
from Michigan Stale, and DONALD W'lLLIAMS. 
center forward from West Chester (Pa. ) State Teach- 
ers College, to the All-America soccer team for the 


PENALIZED New Mexico Stale, Utah, Hum- 
boldt Stale and W'hitworlh, by the NC AA. for vari- 
ous rules violations. Heaviest of the sentences, three 
years on probation, was given lo NEW' MEXICO 
STATE, w hich violated four rules, most of them in 
connection with football recruiting. A one-year bas- 
ketball tournament baa was levied against UTAH 
because nf illegal pavmenis lo a player. HUM- 
BOLDT STA I E and WHITWORTH were banned 
from howl contexts for one year for playing in un- 
certified postseason rooiball games. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

IS Herb Scfiarlmon. 16 17 Flip Schulte Black 
S'or 24 Phil Both. lonyTriolo, Bob kohn 26— Coles 
Phinizy; 36. 39— Ph.l Both; 46 — An Shoy: 6! -A P. 
62 Rirhoid Zoiembso, Bob Miller, Jim Goodwin. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



VIC NIEDERHOFPER, 
18-ycar-old Harvar-d 
soplioinorefrom Brook- 
lyn who look up stiuush 
only last year, cap- 
tured the nalional jun- 
ior championship at 
Middlcsc.x School. Con- 
cord. Mass., clcrcatini; 
Bill Morris of Phila- 
delphia. ihe event's 
delcnding champion. 



CINDY STOCK oT 
Clayloii. Mo., a Hl- 
year-old swimmer, won 

Ihre” weeks hi^ the 
Ozark AssocialionAAU 
lO-and-under division, 
set new district rccvjrds 
in the 100-yard breast- 
stroke and the 100-yard 
backstroke, scored 
897 out of 900 poinis. 



ERLING HANSEN. Se- 
attle lumber executive, 
after tracking for a day 
and a half on Kodiak 
Island. Alaska, set un- 
ofllcia! record with an 
Alaska brown bear, 
whose skull measure- 
ments score .TO I.T/16 
points. He killed the 
bear from 20 vards 
away with a .30-06 riile. 




REX ADAMS. 21-ycar- 
old senior with an A- 
minus average, a guard 
on Duke's alternate 
football unit and son 
of a West Virginia coal 
miner, was granted a 
Rhodes scholarship to 
study modern history 
at Oxford and prepare 
for a career in poli- 



CLIFF RICHEY, frcck- 
le-faced son of Dallas 
lennis pro George Rich- 
ey. won (he singles title 
in the national junior 
indoor matches at St. 
Louis, Cliff beat former 
doubles partner Steve 
Stockton, then jumped 
I he net to hug him. Said 
Steve of his friendly 
foe; “Tough as nails." 



SETS KANAMOXr of 

Los Angeles, 32-yeL. • 
old superintendent of 
a paper goods com- 
pany, raced in four 
evetus.scorcd65l poinis 
out of a possible 780. 
finished on top after 
four days of racing at 
Las Vegas, became the 
first Inlernaiional Go 
Kart racing champion. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MEN OF '61 

Sirs: 

Concerning your selection for Sportsman 
of the Year (Jan. 8). I agree that the great 
Roger Maris, the incomparable Paul Hor- 
nung and the matchless Warren Spahn are 
not worthy of the honor. But who is Jerry 
Lucas? 

Davio Walsh 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

The worst choice possible. 

How can Sports Ili.usi ratlo pick a boy 
over the men? What’s wrong with Big Bill 
Russell, the greatest basketball player in the 
world? 

Jimmie Ritvo 

Newton, Mass. 

Sirs; 

Whatever his faults of character, whatever 
his lack of tact and subtlety in speaking with 
writers and fans alike, Roger Maris is a man 
who carved a niche in history which neither 
you (by your neglect) nor anyone else can 
ever take away from him. Roger Maris, in 
1961. made the biggest impact on the sports 
world with one of the greatest individual 
achievements in sports history. Roger Mans, 
in I9<il, was the Sportsman of the Year. 

Curry Kirkpa riiiCK 

ChapeJ HiJI, N.C. 

Sirs; 

From a basketball enthusiast who three 
years ago (having never seen him play) was 
sure Lucas was vastly overrated, today come 
congratulations on your Sportsman of the 
Year award. 

CLirr KoLiiLKR 

Wavcriy, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your choice was the finest. 

Dale Donovan 

Willoughby, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Althoiigli I have never seen the indispen- 
sable .lerry Lucas, Sportsman of the Year, 
in action. I gather he must be a truly remark- 
able athlete to deserve your award. The same 
holds true for the other sportsmen you men- 
tioned. 

Nevertheless, how can you possibly fail to 
give even some credit to Green Bay's terrific 
triple-threat halfback, Paul Hornung. who 
not only serves his team but his country as 
well. I have seen Hornung play, and he is at 
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least worthy of a little acclaim. After all, he 
was voted the Most Valuable Male Athlete 
of the Year in several other polls. I realise 
that you cannot acknowledge everyone, but 
must you leave Paul Hornung out? 

James P. Ewinu Jr. 
Fcrnandina Beach, Fla. 

• See same issue, pages 12-15 — ED. 

Sirs: 

You reviewed the many feats in the sports 
w'orld during the year 1961. 1 think, however, 
you overlooked the fact that the record of 50 
goals in a season, set by .Maurice R ichard of 
the Montreal Canadiens. was tied by the 
great right wing of the Montreal Canadiens, 
namely, Bernard (Boom Boom) GeolTrion. 

Sidney Kay 

Montreal, Que. 

PAT STAND 

Sirs: 

I have a proposal regarding pro football 
iliai I believe has more merit than the con- 
troversial ■‘slidc-riile field goals" proposed 
by Chet Andrew's (19th Hole, Dec. 11 er 
xci/.l. I feel that the dullest play in pro foot- 
ball— (he point after touchdowm— should 
either be made more interesting or elimi- 
nated. The PAT in the NFL has become so 
automatic (well over 90' J successful) that it 
seems to have lost its reason for existence. 
The situation in the AFL is not quite so bad 
because of the optional two-point try. 

My proposal calls for retaining the kick 
in the PAT but making it not quite so auto- 
matic. First. I would move the ball back 
from the three-yard line to the 10- or 15- 
yard line for the one-point try in order to 
reduce the percentage of succe.ssful con- 
version.s. As alternatives there would be the 
option of trying for a two-point conversion 
from perhaps 25 or 30 yards out or a three- 
pointer from the 35- or 40-yard line. The 
appropriate distances for each of the three 
tries could be tentatively set on the basis of 
field-goal statistics and then adjusted if nec- 
essary after a season or two. 

John P. Campbell 

Newport News, Va. 

FISH TALES 

Sirs; 

Artist Tom Allen was right about Ei Tar- 
pon Tropical on the Yucatan Peninsula 
(Cci/nc/is/i i/I ii Lurr Lagoon, Jan, 8). It is 
the best tarpon fishing water in North Amer- 
ica. But he was conservative on his estimate 
about raising 20 per day. 

co/Ui/met! 



WEATHER-HAWK RECORDING THERMOMETER 

keeps i continuous record of outdoor temper- 
atures., .make.s you the neighborhood weather 
expert. Seven-day chart from minus 40' to 
+ 120' F. 1 10 volt, 60 cycle drive; 8 ft. tubing. 
«2354, $49.50. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York and Toronto, Ontario. 




PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 




TO A NEW ADDRESS -Three weeks in advance, please 
send us your new address, along with the mailing 
Tabeffrom a recenreVpy of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED . . . 
tell us exactly when you wish the change to take 
effect. That way you can be sure of receiving 


your 


chedu 


ery ■ 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, S40 N. Michigon Ave., Chiiogo 11, III. 
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A^lven+ure 

is the word for Alaska 

Seeing spectacular wilderness, unspoiled 
by man - flying over the highest glacier in 
North America, following the trail bla2ed 
by gold-hungry prospectors— all this is part 
of the Alaska adventure. Here, too, sports- 
men find unexcelled hunting and fishing. 
Skiing is the best you're likely to find any- 
where, and it's year long. Come to America's 
last frontier — by plane, ship, or over the 
scenic Alaska Highway. 

Write to Dept. 61, Division of Tourism, 
Juneau, Alaska, for colorful folder— or see 
your travel agent or automobile club. ^ 






l^uliaven’t Qsen 
ybitr courdry if 
ybiiliave-ntgeefi 

TLLasja 


I9TH HOLE coiiliniied 

Last July I fished for five days, jumped 
1 1 9 tarpon and had over 300 strikes. A per- 
son has to sec the place (and the tarpon) to 
believe it. 

And. incidentally. Lorenzo the parrot 
knows .some awful words in both Spanish 
and English. 

Hugh L. Buckingham 

Mempliis 


Sirs: 

In The Bizarre History of American Sport 
(Jan. 8) the words ■’fishing" and "fish" ap- 
peared only briefly and incidentally. 

The National Survey of Fishing and Hunt- 
ing reporl.s that 25.3 million persons 12 
years old and older were "substantial" par- 
ticipants. 

The National Recreation Survey reports 
that 45 million persons fished in I960, in- 
cluding "incidental" as well as substantial 
participants. 

The third Hationai Study of Sports flliis- 
iratecl Suhscriber Households (1960). ana- 
lyzing ownership of sporting goods, reports 
that respondents owned more fishing rods 
and fishing reels than any other types of 
equipment listed. 

Thus, it would seem that your own sub- 
scribers as well as others who make up one 
of the country's largest outdoor participant 
sports certainly deserve better than "bi- 
zarre” treatment. 

John G. Zcrvas 

Chicago 

FLOWING BOWLS 

Sirs: 

The major bowl games on New Year's Day 
are the climax of the collegiate football sea- 
son for many fans. It seems a shame that 
SpoR’rs Illustrated could afford only one 
sentence each to the coverage of these games 
in the January 8 issue. 

Thomas E. Bun lr 

Watertown. Mass. 

Sirs: 

What's the big idea of not saying any- 
thing about the Gotham Bowl? It was one 
of the be.st postseason games of the year. 

Tommy Anderson 

Waco, Texas 
Sirs: 

I breathed a sigh of relief upon viewing 
your issue of January 8 and seeing that you 
tastefully devoted only six capsule sum- 
maries to the college bowl games and left it 
at that. 

Jim Force 

Madison, Wis. 

Sirs: 

The Minncsota-UCLA so-called Rose 
Bowl contest was doubtless one of the most 
dismal exhibitions ever passed olf on the 


public. The TV announcers deserve some 
sort of Academy Award for the enthusiasm 
they generated in their account. Considering 
the fact the Coast’s third best team was rep- 
resenting the West in the grandfather of ail 
bow ls, I presume the fans could expect very 
little else. 

Ralph E. GRiMrs 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

I have decided the lime is ripe for a new 
bow! game. I am outlining the details below 
in the hope of enlisting your aid as a co- 
sponsor. 

This game will be called the Granny Bowl, 
and contestants will be selected from the 
grandmothers of all tho.se college players 
who didn't make the pro draft lists. It could 
be run on an East- West basis, with the geo- 
graphical division being the Maine-New 
Hampshire border. (Although this dividing 
line is somewhat unusual, it is not at all un- 
fair: I have spent some time in Maine, and 
a lot of those old ladies up there are pretty 
tough.) The game would be held in Du- 
buque. because, according to those in the 
adsertising game, there are a lot of little 
old ladies there and I know they would give 
us a fine turnout. 

\\q would guarantee each member of the 
winning team S30 or a new hearing aid 
(their choice), and c.ich member of the los- 
ing team would gel a new shawl or free 
medical aid for six weeks. 

The coaches will be selected from all the 
pro coaches who have held their jobs for 
more than two yeaps. This list will be small 
enough to be really selective. 

James W. Davis 

Carlisle. Pa. 
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Expect more, get more, from L&M 



The filter cigarette for people who really like to smoke . . . L&M In the "red-headed" pack or box. 


more body in the blend 


more flavor m the smoke 


more taste through the filter 


It’s the rich-flavor leaf the longer-aged, extra-cured 

leaf among L&M’s choice tobaccos . . . that now lets you expect more, and get more, from filter smoking. 
There's actually more rich-flavor leaf in L&M than even in some unfiltered cigarettes. You get more body 
in the blend, ^ more flavor in the smoke, more taste through the filter. ^ So expect more, 

get J_ots More from L&M. And remember -with L&M's modern filter, only pure white touches your lips. 



